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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20250 


Dear  CACFP  Center  Director: 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  work  you  do  every  day  in  providing  nutritious,  appealing 
meals  for  the  children  you  serve.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  Team  Nutrition 
is  pleased  to  support  your  efforts  with  this  colorful  new  publication,  Building  Blocks  for  Fun 
and  Healthy  Meals-A  Menu  Planner  for  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.  This  new 
menu  planner,  a  companion  piece  to  Child  Care  Recipes:  Food  for  Health  and  Fun  (FNS 
304)  distributed  in  1999,  is  the  first  major  revision  of  A  Planning  Guide  for  Food  Service  in 
Child  Care  Centers  since  1989.  We  are  confident  you  will  like  the  easy-to-read  style  and 
format,  attractive  presentation,  and  the  wealth  of  practical  information  in  the  new  menu 
planner  including: 

•  Planning  to  Meet  Children's  Food  Needs 

•  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  Meal  Patterns 

•  Tools  for  Planning  Quality  Meals 

•  Menu  Planning  Records 

•  Nutrition  Education  for  Children 

•  Keeping  Children  Safe;  and 

•  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans 

We  believe  the  1 999  Child  Care  Recipes,  together  with  this  new  menu  planner,  give  you  the 
foundation  for  an  effective  nutrition  and  food  safety  program  for  the  children  in  your  care. 


Sincerely, 


Food,  Nutrition,  and  Consumer  Services 
Enclosure 


ll.S.DA.  NAL  _ 
OCT  3  1  2000 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  prohibits  discrimination  in  all  its 
programs  and  activities  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  age  or  disabil- 
ity. Persons  with  disabilities  who  require  alternative  means  for  communication  of 
program  information  (Braille,  large  print,  audiotape,  etc.)  should  contact  USDA's 
TARGET  Center  at  (202)  720-2600  (voice  and  TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint  of  discrimination,  write  USDA,  Director,  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
Room  326-W,  Whitten  Building,  14^  &  Independence  Avenue,  SW,  Washington,  DC 
20250-9410,  or  call  (202)  720-5964  (voice  and  TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal  opportunity 
provider  and  employer. 
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Introduction 


You  Are  a  Vital  Link  to  Children 


As  a  child  care  provider,  you  play  a  key  role  in  children's  lives. 

By  working  with  children  each  day,  you  help  them  learn  and  grow 
By  serving  them  nutritious  meals  and  snacks,  you  help  children  get 
the  nourishment  and  energy  they  need  to  learn  and  grow — and  be 
healthy  That  makes  your  job  very  important. 

Research  has  shown  that  there  are  crucial  relationships  between 
nutrition  and  health,  and  nutrition  and  learning.  You  are  in  a 
special  position  to  show  children 
what  it  means  to  eat  for  good  health, 
including  how  important  it  is  to  eat  a 
variety  of  foods. 

More  children  are  in  child  care 
today  than  ever  before.  Some 
spend  more  time  in  child  care  than 
they  do  at  home.  The  meals  and 
snacks  served  in  your  center 
through  USDAs  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Food  Program  (CACFP) 
are  an  important  part  of 
providing  proper  care. 
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In  this  menu  planner,  you  will  find  information  on  how  to  meet 
your  children's  food  needs.  Use  it  to... 

■  learn  more  about  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  requirements. 

■  find  practical  advice  on  how  to  serve  high  quality  meals  and  snacks. 

■  get  ideas  and  tips  for  menu  planning  and  nutrition  education. 

■  learn  more  about  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  the  USDA  Food  Guide 
Pyramid. 

The  menu  planner  comes  complete  with... 

EI  sample  menus. 

■  guidance  on  keeping  and  using  production  records. 

■  information  on  food  safety  and  sanitation. 

When  used  in  combination  with  Child  Care  Recipes:  Food  for 
Health  and  Fun,  this  CACFP  menu  planner  is  your  best  tool  to  use 
as  you  plan  nutritious  meals  for  the  children  in  your  care. 


This  chapter  has  three  parts: 


Understanding  How  Children 

Grow  and  Develop  page  1 

A  Closer  Look  at  Eating  Habits  page  10 

Feeding  Children  Special  Meals  page  17 


Planning  to  Meet  Children's  Food  Needs 


Understanding 
How  Children  Grow 
and  Develop. .. 

Understanding  how  children  grow  and  develop  will  help  you  plan 
and  serve  appropriate  foods.  You  can  create  the  best  environment 
for  children  when  you  know  what  they  are  like  at  different  ages  and 
what  each  individual  child  can  do. 
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Baby's  First  Year 


Birth  to  6  months 

■  At  this  stage,  infants  have  needs  rather  than  wants.  They  have  their  own  patterns  and 
rhythms  based  on  their  physical  needs.  Holding  and  cuddling  are  very  important  for 
them.  Children  of  this  age  cannot  be  "spoiled"  by  their  child  care  providers. 

I  This  is  a  time  of  rapid  growth — they  will  double  their  birthweight  in  their  first  4  to  5 
months. 

i  At  birth,  an  infant's  eyesight  is  blurry.  A  newborn's  eyes  can  only  focus  at  about 
8  inches  away. 

I  They  can  hear,  but  do  not  understand  words.  They  can  only  hear  tones. 

I  Their  sense  of  smell  develops  quickly.  They  can  tell  the  difference  between  people  by 
smell. 


7  to  12  months 

1  Attachments  to  others  grow  as  the  infant  experiences  pleasant  interactions,  especially 
with  other  babies  and  the  caregiver. 

I  Children  develop  likes  and  dislikes  —  for  people  and  for  what  they  eat. 

1  Physical  growth  is  tremendous  during  this  stage.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  an  infant 
may  have  tripled  in  birthweight  and  may  have  doubled  in  length. 

I  Babies  learn  to  crawl,  squat  down  and  stand  up,  carry  objects  in  their  hands,  and  walk 
during  these  months. 

I  Things  that  are  new  to  them  (even  pots  and  pans)  fascinate  children.  They  love  to  look 
at  and  feel  different  sizes,  shapes,  and  textures  (soft,  hard,  smooth,  rough,  spongy, 
furry). 

I  They  recognize  familiar  voices  and  faces  from  far  away.  They  also  babble  constantly, 
especially  when  someone  talks  to  them. 
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Eating  and  Food  Behaviors  of  Infants 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Providing  infants  with  the  right  foods  will  promote  good  health.  It  will 
also  give  them  a  chance  to  enjoy  new  tastes  and  textures  as  they  learn  good  eating 
habits. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  infant's  parents  and  child  care  provider  to 
decide: 

■  whether  to  serve  breast  milk  or  formula 

■  if  serving  formula,  what  kind 

■  when  to  introduce  solid  foods 

■  what  solid  foods  to  introduce 

3.  It  is  important  to  talk  with  the  child's  parents  about  what  type  of  food 
and  food  textures  they  want  introduced.  Introduce  one  new  food  at  a  time, 
with  a  week  between  each  new  food.  If  a  food  does  not  agree  with  the  baby,  you 
will  know  the  foods  to  which  the  baby  is  sensitive. 

4.  Older  infants  enjoy  and  can  usually  manage  finger  foods  (bite-size 
portions).  They  have  few  teeth,  but  can  chew  with  their  gums.  Chewing  on  small 
pieces  of  bread,  crackers,  zweiback,  and  teething  biscuits  can  help  ease  their 
teething  pains. 

Here  are  some  tips: 

■  Avoid  giving  infants  foods  that  you  do  not  want  them  to  love  when 
they  get  older.  Occasionally  feeding  infants  such  foods  as  fast  food  and  sweets  is 
fine,  but  serving  these  foods  on  a  regular  basis  can  make  them  strong  favorites  that 
will  be  hard  for  children  to  eliminate  later  in  life. 

■  Provide  variety  and  repetition  of  food  to  keep  it  interesting.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  get  infants  used  to  the  foods  you  want  them  to  accept. 

■  Make  mealtime  relaxed  and  enjoyable.  At  this  age,  mealtimes  may  take  up 
to  45  minutes  or  longer.  The  more  relaxed  and  cheerful  the  atmosphere,  the  more 
quickly  foods  will  get  eaten.  Offer  small  portions,  use  a  soft  baby  spoon,  and  wait 
while  the  child  finishes  each  mouthful  before  offering  more.  Try  not  to  overfill  the 
spoon  to  try  and  speed  things  up — this  will  actually  slow  things  down. 

■  Be  a  food  role  model.  Practice  the  same  eating  habits  you  would  want  the 
children  to  follow.  For  example,  if  you  eat  fruit  as  a  snack,  the  children  will  want  to 
eat  fruit  as  well. 
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Toddlers 

At  1  year  old. . . 

■  Teething  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  pain.  All  of  a  baby's  front  teeth  and  one  set  of 
molars  come  in  by  his  or  her  second  birthday.  Be  prepared  for  lots  of  chewing  because 
of  teething. 

■  Playing  consists  of  imitating  others,  building  with  blocks  and  other  stackable  items, 
and  putting  things  into  and  pouring  things  out  of  containers.  Spontaneous,  unrecog- 
nizable scribbling  often  begins  at  this  age.  (Fat  pencils,  crayons,  and  non-permanent 
markers  work  best.) 

■  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  child  may  have  developed  a  vocabulary  of  300  words. 
One-year- olds  use  and  understand  the  words  "Me,"  "Mine,"  and  "No."  They  recognize 
their  own  name  and  can  make  two-  to  three-word  sentences. 


At  2  years  old... 

■  This  phase  in  a  young  child's  life  has  been  labeled  the  "terrible  twos."  Two-year-olds 
can  be  a  handful  sometimes  due  to  their  high  energy  level  and  because  they  are  devel- 
oping so  many  skills  —  including  walking,  running,  and  eye-hand  coordination. 

■  They  are  curious  and  want  to  do  things  for  themselves.  This  means  you  need  a  flexible 
schedule  and  a  safe  environment  for  them  to  explore. 

■  Imitation  is  a  main  method  of  learning. 

■  While  2-year-olds  are  no  longer  drinking  from  a  bottle,  they  still  use  sucking, 
mouthing,  and  tasting  to  explore  their  world. 

■  Language  ability  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  this  period.  Children  speak  in 
two-  to  five-word  sentences,  which  is  an  indication  of  their  developing  mental  abilities. 

■  Physical  growth  is  not  as  rapid  as  before.  On  the  average,  by  age  2\ years,  children  have 
reached  50  percent  of  their  adult  height. 
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Eating  and  Food  Behaviors  of  Toddlers 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind: 

1 .  Physical  growth  begins  to  slow  down  a  bit,  and  the  child's  appetite 
may  begin  to  decrease.  This  often  causes  parents  and  caregivers  to  be  unneces- 
sarily concerned  that  toddlers  are  not  eating  enough  or  are  not  eating  enough  of  the 
"right"  foods. 

While  a  decrease  in  appetite  is  common  at  this  age,  if  a  toddler's  weight  does  not 
seem  normal,  ask  the  parents  to  check  with  their  doctor  to  be  sure  the  child  is  in  good 
health. 

2.  Children  learn  to  hold  and  drink  from  a  cup  and  will  quit  eating  when 
they  are  full.  Healthy  toddlers  will  decide  which  foods  and  how  much  of  the  foods 
offered  they  will  eat.  They  may  enjoy  one  food  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  refuse  it. 

3.  Definite  food  preferences  begin  to  be  established.  Toddlers  prefer  luke- 
warm foods  over  hot  or  cold  foods.  They  usually  do  not  like  highly  seasoned  foods, 
but  enjoy  sweets. 

4.  Children  will  try  new  foods  if  offered  in  a  pleasant,  appealing 
manner.  Young  children  are  learning  what  foods  they  like  and  dislike.  Be  sure  to: 

■  Offer  new  foods  frequently.  Toddlers  may  need  to  see  a  new  food  offered  6  to  12 
times  before  they  will  decide  to  like  it.  Once  children  have  accepted  a  food,  con- 
tinue to  offer  it  so  the  food  will  remain  familiar. 

■  Let  children  know  they  do  not  have  to  eat  foods  they  do  not  want.  This  attitude  will 
help  children  feel  comfortable  when  trying  new  foods. 

5.  While  children  know  how  much  they  need  to  eat,  parents  and  child 
care  providers  are  the  "gatekeepers"  who  decide  which  foods  to  offer 
and  when  meals  and  snacks  will  be  served.  If  nutritious  foods  are  served, 
toddlers  can't  go  wrong  in  what  they  choose  to  eat.  Offering  children  nutritious  and 
appropriate  foods  helps  them  get  the  nutrients  and  energy  they  need.  It  also  sets  a 
good  example,  starting  at  a  very  young  age. 

Good  foods  to  try  are:  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  breads,  crackers,  low-sugar  cere- 
als, pasta,  potatoes,  rice,  tortillas,  and  cooked  grains;  meats,  poultry  and  fish;  dairy 
products  including  milk,  eggs,  yogurt  and  cheese;  beans  and  peas;  and  foods  with 
small  amounts  of  spices  and  herbs. 
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Here  are  some  additional  tips: 

■  Don't  serve  large  amounts  of  juice.  Try  not  to  serve  large  amounts  of  juice 
throughout  the  day.  It  may  fill  up  the  child  and  take  the  place  of  other  needed 
nutrients. 

M  Don't  serve  items  that  contain  too  much  sugar.  You  can  lessen  a  child's 
sweet  tooth  by  keeping  sugar  to  a  minimum.  Store  sweets  out  of  sight.  What  children 
cannot  see,  they  probably  will  not  ask  for. 
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Preschoolers 

At 3 years  old... 

■  Preschoolers  enjoy  activities  that  allow  them  to  express  themselves  as  they  wish  —  art, 
pretend  and  dramatic  play,  and  music.  While  they  occasionally  share  their  toys,  they 
are  still  likely  to  play  alone. 

■  The  "average"  3-year-old  child  weighs  more  than  30  pounds  and  is  approximately 
36  inches  tall. 

■  The  primary  teeth  have  come  in.  Teething  pain  and  chewing  on  things  are  no  longer 
problems. 

■  Eye-hand  coordination  becomes  more  refined.  Children  this  age  use  a  fork  or  spoon 
and  draw  and  paint  with  more  control  and  direction. 

■  Their  vocabulary  increases  tremendously.  They  know  their  first  and  last  names,  age, 
and  some  parts  of  their  address. 
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At  4  years  old. . . 


Sharing  and  cooperative  play  occur  more  frequently  now  than  at  3  years  old. 

Children  want  more  freedom  and  independence  to  explore  their  abilities.  They  like  to 
be  praised  for  what  they  do. 

The  average  weight  of  a  healthy  4-year-old  is  36  pounds.  Average  height  is  40  inches. 

Motor  skills  become  better  controlled.  This  allows  them  to  draw  clearer  pictures,  cut 
with  scissors,  and  make  crude  numbers  and  letters  with  pencil  and  paper.  They  can 
also  throw  a  ball  more  accurately,  pump  on  a 
swing,  and  dress  themselves. 

Intellectual  skills  are  advancing.  They 
understand  numbers  and  letters,  size  and 
weight  differences,  distance  and  time,  and 
colors. 

Verbal  skills  continue  to  expand  rapidly. 
They  make  up  words,  enjoy  rhyming  words, 
and  repeat  words  and  phrases  that  sound 
interesting. 


At 5 years  old... 


■  Independence  continues  to  be  an  important  issue.  Five-year-olds  enjoy  helping  and 
having  responsibilities  that  they  can  successfully  complete. 

■  They  ask  many  questions,  but  now  more  for  information  than  just  social  contact. 
Sentence  structure  is  much  more  complex.  They  can  carry  on  a  lengthy  discussion. 

■  The  brain  is  90  percent  of  its  mature  size,  but  the  body  is  only  50  percent  of  its  mature 
size.  The  average  weight  of  a  healthy  5-year-old  is  43  pounds.  Average  height  is 

44  inches. 


■  They  have  better  small  motor  control.  They  can  copy  designs,  shapes,  figures,  letters, 
and  numbers. 


Their  attention  span  continues  to  grow.  A  hands-on  group  activity — or  a  sit-and- 
listen  activity — is  now  possible. 
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Eating  and  Food  Behaviors  of 
Preschoolers 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Preschoolers'  eating  habits  may  be  erratic.  They  may  be  too  busy  and 
active  to  want  to  sit  and  eat.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  slowing  down,  so  they  may  eat 
less  food.  They  may  simply  talk  throughout  the  entire  meal  and  forget  to  eat. 

2.  They  are  establishing  food  preferences.  They  know  what  they  like  and  don't 
like.  Be  sure  to  pave  the  way  for  good  habits  in  the  future  by  providing  healthy  meals 
and  snacks. 

3.  They  may  enjoy  learning  about  food.  There  are  many  ways  to  spark  chil- 
dren's interest  in  food.  Some  suggestions: 

■  Discuss  different  foods  with  the  children. 

■  Mix  nutrition  information  in  with  reading,  story  telling,  and  other  activities. 

■  Allow  the  children  to  have  input  on  what  is  served. 

■  With  proper  supervision,  let  them  help  prepare  various  food  items  for  a  meal. 

■  Get  books  and  videos  for  the  children.  Select  ones  that  send  good  nutrition 
messages  about  food. 
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A  Closer  Look  at 
Eating  Habits 

Eating  habits  are  formed  during  the  early  childhood  years  and 
may  last  a  lifetime.  Good  eating  habits  do  not  just  happen — 
they  must  be  learned. 

Presenting  children  with  a  variety  of  nutritious  foods — and 
limiting  their  access  to  low- nutrient  foods  —  can  help  them  learn 
to  make  nutritionally  sound  food  choices. 


All  child  care  providers  can 
support  positive  eating  habits. 
On  the  following  pages,  you  will 
find  tips  for: 

■  successfully  introducing 
new  foods 

■  encouraging  favorable 
attitudes  toward  food 

■  encouraging  good  eating 
habits 
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Introducing  New  Foods 

Think  about  timing. . . 

■  Introduce  only  one  new  food  at  a  time.  Offer  a  very  small  amount  (one  to  two  bites)  of 
the  new  food  at  first,  so  that  a  child  learns  new  flavors  and  textures. 

■  Offer  new  foods  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  when  children  are  hungry.  Also,  allow 
children  plenty  of  time  to  look  at  and  examine  the  new  food. 

■  Offer  new  foods  to  children  when  they  are  healthy  and  have  a  good  attitude. 

Be  positive... 

■  When  introducing  a  new  food,  encourage  teachers  and  staff  to  display  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  it.  Children  will  pick  up  on  adults'  attitudes  toward  foods. 

■  Enlist  the  help  of  an  eager  child.  It  is  often  useful  to  have  a  child  who  is  usually  open 
toward  trying  new  foods  to  taste  the  new  food  first.  Children  will  often  be  more  will- 
ing to  try  a  food  if  another  person  has  already  tried  and  liked  it. 

■  Serve  a  new  food  with  a  familiar  food.  Point  out  the  similarities  between  the  two 
foods. 

■  Expect  that  the  new  food  will  be  liked. 

■  Praise  the  children  when  they  try  a  new  food. 

Keep  trying. . . 

■  Offer  new  foods  periodically  and  remember  that  toddlers  may  need  to  see  a  new  food 
offered  6  to  12  times  before  they  will  decide  to  like  it. 

■  If  a  food  is  still  not  accepted  after  several  tries,  change  the  way  it  is  prepared  and/or 
served. 

■  If  children  accept  a  new  food,  serve  it  again  soon  so  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 
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Encouraging  Favorable  Food 
Attitudes  and  Good  Eating  Habits 

Be  sensitive  to  children's  needs. . . 

■  Try  to  understand  each  child's  personality  and  reactions  to  food. 

■  Serve  age-appropriate  portions.  Dish  out  child  portions  instead  of  adult  portions. 

■  Use  child-sized  tables,  chairs,  dishes,  glasses,  silverware,  and  serving  utensils  that 
young  children  can  handle. 

Help  children  feel  ready  to  eat. . . 


Provide  a  short  transition  time  between  activities  and  mealtimes. 

Tell  children  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  time  that  it  will  soon  be  time  to  eat.  This  helps 
them  slow  down  and  get  ready. 

Provide  some  activities  that  will  help  them  slow  down,  such  as. . . 
. .  .coloring  or  drawing. 
. .  .playing  with  blocks. 
. .  .listening  to  soft  music. 
...reading  a  story. 
. .  .talking  about  the  meal. 


Get  children  interested  and  involved. . . 

■  Encourage  children  to  participate  in  mealtime.  With  your  careful  supervision,  invite 
them  to  help  with. . . 

. .  .setting  the  table. 

. .  .bringing  food  to  the  table. 

. .  .clearing  and  cleaning  the  table  after  eating. 

■  Before  the  children  sit  down  at  the  table,  discuss  the  foods  that  will  be  served. 

■  Encourage  children  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves.  First  efforts  are  an 
important  step  toward  growth. 

■  Initiate  nutrition  education  activities. 
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Make  eating  a  pleasure. . . 

H  Serve  meals  in  a  bright  and  attractive  room. 

□  Select  and  arrange  food  on  plates  in  ways  that  make  meals  interesting  and  attractive. 

■  To  make  meals  interesting,  include  a  variety  of  colors,  flavors,  textures,  and  shapes. 
Differences  in  temperature  can  also  add  interest —  for  example,  crisp,  cool,  raw  vegeta 
bles  can  be  a  nice  contrast  to  a  warm  soup. 

■  Set  a  good  example.  Eat  at  the  table  with  the  children  and  encourage  conversation. 
Invite  the  children  to  talk  about  their  food  experiences;  how  the  food  tastes  and 
smells. 

Foster  positive  feelings. . . 

□  Allow  children  to  leave  food  on  their  plates.  They  may  learn  to  overeat  if  they  are  told 
to  finish  their  meals  or  clean  their  plates. 

M  Plan  plenty  of  time  to  allow  children  to  eat  without  feeling  rushed. 

■  Avoid  allowing  children  to  use  food  to  gain  special  attention. 

■  Never  use  food  as  a  reward  or  punishment. 
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Things  to  Keep  in  Mind 
About  Overweight  and 
Underweight  Children 

It  is  important  that  growing  children  have  healthy  diets.  Children  must  eat  enough  food 
to  allow  for  adequate  height  and  weight  gain.  Physical  activity  is  an  important  component 
in  maintaining  proper  weight. 

A  determination  of  whether  a  child  is  overweight  or  underweight  should  be  made  only  by 
a  licensed  physician.  Caregivers  should  never  place  any  child  on  a  special  diet  without 
documentation  from  a  physician  or  other  recognized  medical  authority.  Check  with  your 
State  agency  for  the  documentation  you  will  need  to  maintain  on  file  for  special  diets. 

Overweight  Children 

■  Overweight  children  are  usually  not  placed  on  calorie-restricted  weight  loss 
diets.  This  is  because  their  diets  must  supply  them  with  enough  energy  and  nutri- 
ents for  proper  growth  and  development. 

■  When  physicians  diagnose  children  as  overweight,  they  usually  want  children 
to  maintain  a  constant  weight,  rather  than  lose  weight.  This  way,  as  the  children 
grow  and  get  taller,  they  will  "grow  out"  of  their  overweight  condition. 

■  Physicians  concerned  about  a  child's  excess  weight  usually  recommend  changes 
in  the  family's  food  choices.  They  emphasize  balanced  meals  that  contain  lower 
fat  meats,  lower  fat  dairy  products,  and  more  fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole 
grains. 

■  Physicians  usually  recommend  changes  in  the  family's  physical  activities.  Often 
they  suggest  increasing  physical  activities  that  the  family  can  do  together,  such 
as  hiking,  walking,  washing  the  car,  and  doing  yardwork. 
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Underweight  Children 

■  Many  children  are  underweight  for  a  short  period  of  their  childhood.  With  time, 
their  weight  should  catch  up  to  their  height. 

■  Only  a  physician  should  determine  if  being  underweight  is  a  serious  condition 
in  a  child  and  if  dietary  changes  should  be  made. 


To  ensure  good  nutrition  and  health  for  ALL  children. . . 

Caregivers  should  plan  meals  that: 

■  meet  the  appropriate  meal  pattern(s). 

■  contain  plenty  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain  products,  especially  whole  grains,  with 
little  added  fat. 

In  addition,  the  child  care  program  should  include  sufficient  physical  activity  every 
day  to  promote  fitness. 

It  is  important  to  note. . . 

ALL  foods  can  fit  into  a  child's  diet.  There  is  no  "good  food"  or  "bad  food." 

Moderation,  balance,  and  variety  are  important.  In  fact,  these  are  the  KEYS  to  a  healthy 
eating  pattern  for  children. 


Planning  to  Meet  Children's  Food  Needs 
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Feeding  Children 
Special  Meals 

At  times,  child  care  providers  need  to  provide  special  meals  to 
some  children.  For  example,  as  we  will  see  below,  USDA 
regulations  require  that  special  meals  be  provided  to  disabled 
children  whose  condition  requires  special  medical  food(s),  food 
substitution(s),  or  textural  modification(s).  Documentation 
regarding  the  child's  disability  and  the  modification(s)  required 
must  be  provided  by  a  licensed  physician. 

In  other  situations,  such  as  when  a  child's  condition  does  not  meet 
USDA's  definition  of  disability,  child  care  centers  are  encouraged, 
but  not  required,  to  serve  special  meals. 

On  the  following  pages  are  some  questions  and  answers  on: 


food  allergies  and  food 
intolerances 

vegetarian  meals 

religious  preferences 
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Food  Allergies  and 
Food  Intolerances 

What  causes  a  food  allergy?  What  are  the  symptoms? 

A  food  allergy  is  caused  by  the  body's  immune  system  reacting  inappropriately  to  a  food 
or  food  additive.  Symptoms  include  wheezing,  diarrhea,  rashes,  itching,  and  headaches. 

Are  food  allergies  most  common  in  very  young  children? 

Yes.  Food  allergies  are  most  common  in  infants,  due  to  their  immature  digestive  systems. 
Food  allergies  are  usually  outgrown  during  the  preschool  years. 

Which  foods  are  responsible  for  most  allergies  in  children? 

Although  any  food  may  cause  an  allergic  reaction,  six  foods  are  responsible  for  most  of 
these  reactions  in  children.  These  foods  are  peanuts,  eggs,  milk,  tree  nuts,  soy,  and  wheat. 

What  steps  should  be  taken  if  a  food  allergy  is  suspected? 

■  Foods  that  cause  allergic  reactions  should  be  eliminated  from  the  diet.  However,  it  is 
important  that  the  diet  still  contain  a  variety  of  foods  for  healthy  growth  and 
development. 

■  A  child  should  receive  a  medical  evaluation  if  food  allergies  are  suspected.  If  the  child's 
physician  determines  that  the  child  has  a  food  allergy,  a  determination  should  be  made 
of  whether  the  child's  allergic  condition  meets  USDA's  definition  of  disability. 

If  a  child's  allergic  condition  meets  USDA's  definition  of  disability, 
what  is  required? 

USDA  regulations  require  that  special  meals  be  provided  to  disabled  children  whose  con- 
dition requires  special  medical  food(s),  food  substitution(s),  or  textural  modification(s). 
Documentation  regarding  the  child's  disability  and  the  modification(s)  required  must  be 
provided  by  a  licensed  physician. 
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What  is  a  food  intolerance? 

A  food  intolerance  is  an  adverse  food-induced  reaction  that  does  not  involve  the  body's 
immune  system.  Lactose  intolerance  is  one  example  of  food  intolerance.  A  person  with 
lactose  intolerance  lacks  an  enzyme  needed  to  digest  milk  sugar.  When  that  person  eats 
milk  products,  gas,  bloating,  and  abdominal  pain  may  occur. 

Do  food  intolerances  meet  USDA's  definition  of  disability? 

Food  intolerances  do  not  fall  under  USDA's  definition  of  disability.  Child  care  programs 
are  not  required,  but  are  encouraged,  to  provide  food  substitutions  for  children  with  food 
intolerances  who  cannot  consume  the  regular  meal.  Documentation  of  need  and  the  food 
or  foods  to  be  substituted  must  be  provided  by  a  recognized  medical  authority. 


Vegetarian  Meals 


• Can  vegetarian  meals  and  snacks  be  planned  to  meet  the  CACFP 
meal  pattern? 

Yes.  Vegetarian  meals  and  snacks  can  be  planned  to  meet  the  CACFP  meal  pattern.  Even 
though  vegetarian  diets  omit  meat  or  all  animal  products,  certain  foods  can  be  served  in 
place  of  meat,  poultry,  or  fish.  These  are: 

■  dry  beans 

■  cheese 

■  eggs 

However,  whenever  food  choices  are  limited,  it  is  more  difficult  to  meet  the  body's  needs 
for  energy  and  essential  nutrients. 

Without  careful  planning,  what  nutrients  may  be  lacking  in 
vegetarian  diets? 

A  child's  growth  and  development  maybe  compromised  when  food  energy  and/or  essen- 
tial nutrients  are  inadequate  to  support  normal  growth. 


Vegetarian  diets,  depending  on  their  severity,  specifically  may  lack  calories,  protein, 
essential  fatty  acids,  calcium,  iron,  zinc,  riboflavin,  vitamin  B12,  or  vitamin  D. 
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What  are  the  different  types  of  vegetarian  diets? 

■  Vegan  (pure  vegetarian):  Will  not  eat  meat,  poultry,  fish,  milk  or  milk  products,  and 
eggs. 

■  Lacto-vegetarian:  Will  consume  milk  and  milk  products,  but  will  not  eat  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  or  eggs. 

■  Lacto-ovo-vegetarian:  Will  consume  milk,  milk  products  and  eggs,  but  not  meat, 
poultry,  or  fish. 

■  Pesco-vegetarian:  Will  consume  milk  and  milk  products,  eggs  and  fish,  but  not  meat 
or  poultry. 

Who  can  provide  more  information? 

A  registered  dietitian,  or  State  and/or  regional  office  nutrition  coordinator  can  provide 
more  information  on  feeding  children  who  are  vegetarians. 


Religious  Preferences 

May  religious  preferences  be  accommodated  in  the  CACFP? 

Religious  preferences  may  be  accommodated  in  the  CACFP.  Variations  can  be  made  in 
the  meal  where  there  is  evidence  that  such  variations  are  nutritionally  sound  and  are 
necessary  to  meet  religious  needs. 

How  can  you  obtain  more  information? 

Contact  your  State  CACFP  coordinator  for  additional  information  on  who  is  eligible  for 
variations  in  meals  for  religious  reasons. 


'  Yui-cL 

This  chapter  has  four  parts: 
Why  CACFP  Meal  Patterns 

Are  Important  page  21 

Meal  Pattern  Charts  page  23 

Meal  Components  page  31 

Meal  Pattern  Exceptions  page  42 
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Why  CACFP  Meal 
Patterns  Are  Important 

One  goal  of  the  CACFP  is  to  serve  attractive,  tasty  meals  that 
meet  a  child's  nutritional  needs.  Using  the  CACFP  meal  pattern, 
you  can  offer  appealing  meals  that  are  consistent  with  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans.  Careful  planning  is  necessary  to  meet 
these  goals. 


See  Child  Care  Recipes  Food  for 
Health  and  Fun,  Beef  Barbecue 
Sandwich  (F-8)  and  Coleslaw  (E-9). 
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H  What  is  a  meal  pattern? 

A  meal  pattern  is  the  set  of  food  components,  food  items,  and  minimum  quantities 
required  for  a  breakfast,  supplement  (snack),  or  lunch  or  supper  for  a  specific  age  group 
of  children. 

The  CACFP  meal  pattern  for  infants  is  shown  on  pages  24  and  25.  The  CACFP  meal 
pattern  for  children  is  shown  on  pages  26  through  30. 

■  What  does  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  help  you  do? 

It  helps  you  plan  well-balanced,  nutritious  meals  and  snacks.  Meals  and  snacks  planned 
with  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  supply  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  that  children 
require  to  help  meet  their  nutrient  and  energy  needs. 

■  What  are  the  age  groups  for  CACFP  meal  patterns? 

An  important  step  in  planning  and  preparing  meals  through  the  CACFP  is  determining 
the  age  group  (or  groups)  you  will  be  serving  and  selecting  the  correct  meal  pattern  for 
these  children.  The  age  groups  are  designed  to  reflect  the  differing  nutritional  needs  of 
children. 

The  CACFP  meal  pattern  for  infants  is  divided  into  the  following  age  groups: 
Birth  through  3  months 
4  months  through  7  months 
8  months  through  1  1  months 

For  children  ages  1  through  12  years  old,  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  is  divided  into  these 
age  groups: 

Ages  1  through  2  years 

Ages  3  through  5  years 

Ages  6  through  12  years 

■  Do  the  meal  patterns  show  minimum  requirements? 

The  meal  patterns  specify  minimum  portion  sizes  for  each  meal  component.  You  may 
serve  more  of  each  meal  component,  but  to  meet  CACFP  requirements,  you  must  serve 
at  least  the  minimum.  Older  children  will  need  larger  servings  to  satisfy  their  hunger  and 
to  get  all  the  nutrients  they  need. 
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Meal  Pattern  Charts 

Use  the  meal  pattern  charts  to  plan  meals  and  snacks  that  include 
the  right  food  components.  Keep  these  charts  in  a  convenient 
location  and  refer  to  them  each  time  you  plan  a  new  menu. 


See  Child  Care  Recipes  Food  for 
Health  and  Fun,  Pancake  (A-12)  and 
Maple  Applesauce  Topping  (C-l). 
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Meal  Pattern  Chart  for  Infants 


CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  INFANTS 


Breakfast 


Lunch  or 
Supper 


Snack 


Infants 
Birth  through 
3  months 


4  to  6  fluid  ounces 
(fl  oz)  breast  milk1,2 
or  formula3 


4  to  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk12  or 
formula3 


4  to  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk1-2  or 
formula3 


Infants 
4  months 
through 
7  months 


4  to  8  fl  oz 
breast  milk1,2  or 
formula3 


0  to  3  tablespoons 
(Tbsp)  infant  cereal3  4 


4  to  8  fl  oz 
breast  milk12  or 
formula3 

0  to  3  Tbsp 
infant  cereal3,4 

0  to  3  Tbsp 
fruit  and/or 
vegetable4 


4  to  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk12  or 
formula3 


(continued  on  next  page) 


1  It  is  recommended  that  breast  milk  be  served  in  place  of  formula  from  birth  through  1 1  months. 

2  For  some  breastfed  infants  who  regularly  consume  less  than  the  minimum  of  breast  milk  per 
feeding,  a  serving  of  less  than  the  minimum  amount  of  breast  milk  may  be  offered,  with 
additional  breast  milk  offered  if  the  infant  is  still  hungry. 

3  Infant  formula  and  dry  infant  cereal  shall  be  iron-fortified. 

4  A  serving  of  this  component  shall  be  optional. 
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CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  INFANTS  CONTINUED 

Lunch  or 

Breakfast  Supper  Snack 


Infants 
8  months 
through 
1 1  months 


6  to  8  fluid  ounces 
(fl  oz)  breast  milk12 
or  formula3 


2  to  4  tablespoons 
(Tbsp)  infant  cereal3  4 


1  to  4  Tbsp  fruit 
and/or  vegetable 


6  to  8  fl  oz 
breast  milk1'2  or 
formula3 


2  to  4  Tbsp 
infant  cereal3; 
and/or  1  to  4  Tbsp 
meat,  fish,  poultry, 
egg  yolk,  cooked 
dry  beans  or  peas; 
or  1/2  to  2  oz  cheese; 
or  1  to  4  oz  cottage 
cheese,  cheese  food, 
or  cheese  spread;  and 

1  to  4  Tbsp  fruit 
and/or  vegetable 


2  to  4  fl  oz 
breast  milk1,2 
or  formula3 
or  fruit  juice5 

0  to  1/2  slice 

bread4,6  or 

0  to  2  crackers4'6 


1  It  is  recommended  that  breast  milk  be  served  in  place  of  formula  from  birth  through  1 1  months. 

2  For  some  breastfed  infants  who  regularly  consume  less  than  the  minimum  of  breast  milk  per 
feeding,  a  serving  of  less  than  the  minimum  amount  of  breast  milk  may  be  offered,  with 
additional  breast  milk  offered  if  the  infant  is  still  hungry. 

3  Infant  formula  and  dry  infant  cereal  shall  be  iron-fortified. 

4  A  serving  of  this  component  shall  be  optional. 

5  Fruit  juice  shall  be  full-strength. 

6  Bread  and  bread  alternates  shall  be  made  from  whole-grain  or  enriched  meal  or  flour. 
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Meal  Pattern  Chart  for  Children 


CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Breakfast 

Ages  Ages  Ages 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through  through  through 

2  years  5  years  1 2  years 


MILK 

Must  be  fluid  milk 

1  /2  cup 

3/4  cup 

1  cup 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE1 

1  /4  cup 

1  /2  cup 

1  /2  cup 

GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or 
bread  alternate  and/or  cereal: 

Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grain 

1  /2  slice 

1  /2  slice 

1  slice 

Cereal,  enriched  or  whole-grain 
Cold  dry  cereal2 
or 

Hot  cooked  cereal 

1/4  cup* 
1/4  cup 

1/3  cup** 
1/4  cup 

3/4  cup*** 
1  /2  cup 

Cooked  pasta  or  noodle  products 

1  /4  cup 

1  /4  cup 

1  /2  cup 

1  If  you  are  serving  juice:  Try  not  to  serve  juice  to  meet  the  fruit/vegetable  requirement  too 
many  times  throughout  the  day.  It  may  fill  up  the  children  and  take  the  place  of  other  needed 
nutrients. 

2  If  you  are  serving  cold  dry  cereal  for  breakfast: 

*  For  ages  1  and  2  years,  serve:  1/4  cup  (volume)  or  1/3  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
**  For  ages  3  through  5  years,  serve:  1/3  cup  (volume)  or  1  /2  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
***  For  ages  6  through  1  2  years,  serve:  3/4  cup  (volume)  or  1  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
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CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Supplement  (Snack) 

Ages  Ages  Ages 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through  through  through 

2  years  5  years  1 2  years 


Select  2  of  the  4  components  shown.  If  you  select  milk  as  one  of  the 
components,  you  may  not  serve  fruit  juice  as  the  other  component. 


MILK 


• 


Must  be  fluid  milk 

1  /2  cup 

1/2  cup 

1  cup 

MEAT  or  MEAT  ALTERNATE 

Meat,  poultry,  or  fish  (cooked, 
lean  meat  without  bone) 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Cheese 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Egg  (large) 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

Cooked  dry  beans  or  peas 

1/8  cup 

1/8  cup 

1/4  cup 

Peanut  butter  or  other  nut 
or  seed  butters 

1  Tbsp 

1  Tbsp 

2  Tbsp 

Nuts  and/or  seeds1 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Yogurt,  plain  or  sweetened2 

2  oz 

2  oz 

4  oz 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE3 

1/2  cup  1/2  cup  3/4  cup 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Supplement  (Snack)  continued 


Ages  Ages  Ages 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through  through  through 

2  years  5  years  1 2  years 


GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or 
bread  alternate  and/or  cereal: 

Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grain  1/2  slice  1/2  slice  1  slice 

Cereal,  enriched  or  whole-grain 

Cold  dry  cereal4  1/4  cup*  1/3  cup**         3/4  cup"' 

or 

Hot  cooked  cereal  1/4  cup  1/4  cup  1/2  cup 

Cooked  pasta  or  noodle  products  1/4  cup  1/4  cup  1/2  cup 


1  If  you  are  serving  nuts  and  seeds  for  a  supplement  (snack): 

For  determining  combinations: 

1  oz  of  nuts  or  seeds  =  1  oz  of  cooked  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 

Tree  nuts  and  seeds  that  may  be  used  as  meat  alternates  are  listed  on  page  34. 

CAUTION:  Children  under  4  years  of  age  are  at  the  highest  risk  of  choking.  For  this  age 
group,  USDA  recommends  that  nuts  and/or  seeds  be  ground  or  finely  chopped  and  served  to 
children  in  prepared  food.  (See  Appendix  A  for  information  on  how  to  prevent  choking.) 

2  Commercially  prepared  yogurt  is  now  permitted  as  a  meat/meat  alternate. 

You  may  serve  4  oz  (weight)  or  1/2  cup  (volume)  of  plain,  sweetened,  or  flavored  yogurt  to 
fulfill  the  equivalent  of  1  oz  of  the  meat/meat  alternate  component.  For  younger  children, 

2  oz  (weight)  or  1/4  cup  (volume)  fulfills  the  equivalent  of  1/2  oz  of  the  meat/meat  alternate 
requirement. 

3  If  you  are  serving  juice:  Try  not  to  serve  juice  to  meet  the  fruit/ vegetable  requirement  too 
many  times  throughout  the  day.  It  may  fill  up  the  children  and  take  the  place  of  other  needed 
nutrients. 

4  If  you  are  serving  cold  dry  cereal  for  a  supplement  (snack): 

*  For  ages  1  and  2  years,  serve:  1/4  cup  (volume)  or  1/3  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
**  For  ages  3  through  5  years,  serve:  1  /3  cup  (volume)  or  1/2  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
***  For  ages  6  through  1  2  years,  serve:  3/4  cup  (volume)  or  1  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
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CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  CHILDREN 


Lunch  or  Supper 


Ages 

1  year 
through 

2  years 

Ages 
3  years 
through 
5  years 

Ages 
6  years 
through 
1 2  years 

MILK 

Must  be  fluid  milk 

1  /2  cup 

3/4  cup 

1  cup 

MEAT  or  MEAT  ALTERNATE 

Meat,  poultry,  or  fish  (cooked, 
lean  meat  without  bone) 

1  oz 

4  oz 

2  oz 

Cheese 

1  oz 

4  oz 

2oz 

Egg  (large) 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

Cooked  dry  beans  or  peas 

1/4  cup 

3/8  cup 

1  /2  cup 

Peanut  butter  or  other  nut 
or  seed  butters 

2Tbsp 

3  Tbsp 

4  Tbsp 

Nuts  and/or  seeds1 

1/2  oz 

3/4  oz 

1  oz 

Yogurt,  plain  or  sweetened2 

4  oz 

6  oz 

8  oz 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE3 

Serve  two  different  vegetables 
and/or  fruits  to  equal 

1/4  cup 

1  /2  cup 

3/4  cup 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Lunch  or  Supper  continued 


Ages  Ages  Ages 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through  through  through 

2  years  5  years  1 2  years 


GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or  bread 
alternate  and/or  cooked  cereal: 

Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grain  1/2  slice  1/2  slice  1  slice 

Cooked  cereal  grains, 

enriched  or  whole-grain  1/4  cup  1/4  cup  1/2  cup 

Cooked  pasta  or  noodle  products  1/4  cup  1/4  cup  1/2  cup 


1  If  you  are  serving  nuts  and  seeds  for  lunch  or  supper:  This  portion  can  meet  only 
one-half  of  the  total  serving  of  the  meat/meat  alternate  requirement. 

For  determining  combinations: 

1  oz  of  nuts  or  seeds  =  1  oz  of  cooked  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 

Tree  nuts  and  seeds  that  may  be  used  as  meat  alternates  are  listed  on  page  34. 

CAUTION:  Children  under  4  years  of  age  are  at  the  highest  risk  of  choking.  For  this  age 
group,  USDA  recommends  that  nuts  and/or  seeds  be  ground  or  finely  chopped  and  served  to 
children  in  prepared  food.  (See  Appendix  A  for  information  on  how  to  prevent  choking.) 

2  Commercially  prepared  yogurt  is  now  permitted  as  a  meat/meat  alternate. 

You  may  serve  4  oz  (weight)  or  1/2  cup  (volume)  of  plain,  sweetened,  or  flavored  yogurt  to 
fulfill  the  equivalent  of  1  oz  of  the  meat/meat  alternate  component.  For  younger  children, 

2  oz  (weight)  or  1/4  cup  (volume)  fulfills  the  equivalent  of  1/2  oz  of  the  meat/meat  alternate 
requirement. 

3  If  you  are  serving  juice:  Try  not  to  serve  juice  to  meet  the  fruit/vegetable  requirement  too 
many  times  throughout  the  day.  It  may  fill  up  the  children  and  take  the  place  of  other  needed 
nutrients. 
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Meal  Components 

Here  is  more  information  about  each  of  the  meal  components  used 
in  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  for  children.  These  components  are: 

■  Milk 

■  Meat  and  Meat  Alternates 

■  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

■  Grains  and  Breads 
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Milk 

Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  riboflavin,  and  vitamins  A 
and  D.  Lowfat  or  skim  milk  is  generally  fortified  with  vitamins  A  and  D. 

Here  are  some  things  you  need  to  know  about  this  component: 

■  The  milk  component  of  the  meal  may  be  any  fluid  type  of  pasteurized  whole,  lowfat, 
or  skim  milk  that  is  flavored  or  unflavored  or  cultured  buttermilk.  All  milk  served 
must  meet  State  and  local  standards  for  fluid  milk. 

■  At  breakfast  or  snacks,  use  milk  as  a  beverage,  on  cereal,  or  as  a  beverage  and  on  cereal. 
At  lunch  or  supper,  milk  must  be  served  as  a  beverage. 

To  add  calcium  and  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the  meal: 

■  You  can  use  additional  milk  (fluid,  evaporated,  or  nonfat  dry  milk)  to  prepare  soups, 
casseroles,  puddings,  bakery  items,  or  other  baked  or  cooked  products. 

■  However,  this  additional  milk  does  not  contribute  to  the  required  quantity  at  the  meal. 
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Meat  and  Meat  Alternates 

Meat  and  meat  alternates,  as  a  food  group,  provide  protein,  iron,  zinc,  B  vitamins  (thi- 
amin, riboflavin,  niacin,  B12),  and  other  nutrients.  Some  choices  within  the  group  (cheese 
and  yogurt)  are  not  sources  of  iron  but  are  high  in  protein. 

Here  are  some  things  you  need  to  know  about  this  component: 

■  The  meat  and  meat  alternate  component  must  be  served  at  lunch  and  supper.  Include  a 
serving  of  cooked  lean  meat  (beef,  pork,  lamb,  veal),  poultry,  fish,  cheese,  cooked  dry 
beans  or  peas,  eggs,  peanut  butter  or  other  nut  or  seed  butters  (almond,  sesame, 
sunflower),  or  nuts  or  seeds  (see  caution  on  page  34),  yogurt,  or  any  combination. 

■  The  meat  and  meat  alternate  may  be  served  as  part  of  the  snack.  At  breakfast,  it  may 
be  served  as  an  additional  item. 

■  For  lunch  and  supper,  the  meat  and  meat  alternate  must  be  served  in  the  main  dish  or 
in  the  main  dish  and  one  other  menu  item. 
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About  Nuts  and  Seeds. . . 

For  the  snack,  how  much  of  the  meat  and  meat  alternate 
requirement  may  nuts  and  seeds  fulfill? 

Nuts  and  seeds  may  fulfill  all  of  the  meat  and  meat  alternate  requirement  for  the  snaek. 

il  For  lunch  or  supper,  how  much  of  the  meat  and  meat  alternate 
requirement  may  nuts  and  seeds  fulfill? 

Nuts  and  seeds  may  fulfill  up  to  one-half  of  the  meat  and  meat  alternate  requirement 
for  lunch  or  supper.  To  fulfill  the  lunch  or  supper  requirement,  nuts  and  seeds  must  be 
combined  with  another  meat  or  meat  alternate. 

For  determining  combinations:  1  ounce  of  nuts  or  seeds  is  equal  to  1  ounce  of  cooked 
lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 

Which  nuts  and  seeds  may  be  used  as  a  meat  alternate? 

Peanuts,  soynuts,  tree  nuts  (almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  cashews,  hazelnuts,  macadamia  nuts, 
pine  nuts,  pistachios,  walnuts,  and  pecans),  and  seeds  (sunflower,  sesame,  squash,  and 
pumpkin). 

CAUTION:  Children  under  4  years  old  are  at  the 
highest  risk  of  choking.  As  a  result... 

■  When  you  are  serving  children  under  4  years  old,  USDA  recommends  nuts 
and/or  seeds  be  served  ground  or  finely  chopped  in  a  prepared  food. 

M  Be  aware  that  meat  products,  such  as  meat  sticks  and  hot  dogs,  can  also  be 
choking  hazards. 

H  Be  careful  about  children  choking  on  bones,  especially  in  chicken  and  fish. 

For  more  information  on  choking,  see  Appendix  A,  Infant  and  Child  Lifesaving  Steps. 
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About  yogurt. . . 

Yogurt  is  very  popular  with  children.  Children  like  the  smooth  texture  of  yogurt,  and  it 
can  be  flavored  for  children's  tastes. 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  about  serving  yogurt  as  part  of  the  meat  and  meat 
alternate  component. 

■  Commercially  prepared  yogurt  may  be  used  as  a  meat  or  meat  alternate  for  children 
age  1  year  and  older. 

■  Yogurt  is  a  very  good  source  of  calcium.  However,  yogurt  has  no  iron  and  often  is 
sweetened,  so  it  should  not  be  a  frequent  choice  at  lunch  or  supper  as  a  substitute  for 
meat/poultry. 

■  Serve  4  ounces  (weight)  or  1/2  cup  (volume)  of  plain  or  sweetened  and  flavored  yogurt 
to  fulfill  the  equivalent  of  1  ounce  of  the  meat  and  meat  alternate  component. 

■  Six  ounces  (weight)  or  3/4  cup  (volume)  fulfills  the  equivalent  of  l\  ounce  of  the  meat 
and  meat  alternate  requirement. 

■  Homemade  yogurt  and  frozen  yogurt  or  other  yogurt-flavored  products  (such  as 
yogurt  bars,  yogurt- covered  fruit  and/or  nuts)  may  not  be  credited  as  a  meat  or  meat 
alternate. 

■  When  purchasing  yogurt,  read  and  compare  the  labels  to  know  what  you  are  buying. 
The  fruit  within  yogurt,  whether  blended,  mixed,  or  presented  on  top,  cannot  be  cred- 
ited towards  the  fruit  requirement. 


Extra  fruit  that  you  add  to  the  yogurt,  such  as  fresh  strawberries,  canned  peaches,  or 
banana  slices,  can  count  towards  the  fruit  component. 
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Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Vegetables  and/or  fruits,  as  a  food  group,  are  an  important  part  of  a  varied  diet  and  con- 
tain substances  linked  to  good  health.  These  foods  are  generally  low  in  fat  in  their  natural 
form.  You  will  also  get  more  dietary  fiber  into  children's  diets  by  serving  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

Here  are  some  things  you  need  to  know  about  this  component: 

■  At  breakfast,  a  serving  of  fruit  or  vegetable  or  full-strength  (100  percent)  fruit  or 
vegetable  juice  is  required.  (See  page  37  for  some  menu  planning  tips,  such  as  ways  to 
include  foods  containing  vitamin  C.  Also,  see  page  37  for  a  cautionary  note  about 
unpasteurized  juices.) 

■  For  lunch  and  supper,  serve  two  or  more  vegetables  and/or  fruits  at  each  meal.  For 
these  meals,  up  to  one-half  of  the  total  requirement  maybe  met  with  full-strength  fruit 
or  vegetable  juice. 

■  For  the  snack,  juice  may  not  be  served  if  milk  is  selected  as  the  only  other  component. 


More  about  vegetables  and  fruits. . . 

■  Cooked  vegetables  means  a  serving  of  drained  vegetables. 

■  A  serving  of  cooked  or  canned  fruit  consists  of  fruit  and  juice. 


Thawed  frozen 
fruit  includes 
fruit  with  the 
thawed  juice. 
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Some  Menu  Planning  Tips. . . 

I  For  variety,  serve  fruits  and/or  vegetables 
for  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon 
snacks. 

I  Breakfast  is  a  good  time  to  serve 
foods  containing  vitamin  C,  such  as 
citrus  fruits  and  juices,  like  oranges  or 
grapefruit.  Some  other  fruits  containing 
vitamin  C  are  bananas,  strawberries, 
and  cantaloupe. 

I  Select  canned  fruits  that  are  packed  in 
fruit  juice  or  light  syrup. 

I  Consider  using  dried  fruits,  such  as 
apricots,  raisins,  and  prunes,  to 
provide  variety  in  menus. 


See  Appendix  B  What  Foods  are  Good  Sources  of  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  C, 
Calcium,  andiron? 


CAUTION:  SERVE  PASTEURIZED  JUICES 

Serious  outbreaks  of  foodborne  illness  have  been  traced  to  the 
drinking  of  unpasteurized  juices. 

Pasteurizing  kills  any  harmful  bacteria  that  may  be  present  in  juice.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  recommended  that  you  serve  only  those  juices  that  have  been  pasteurized. 
To  help  you  identify  juices  that  have  not  been  pasteurized,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  requires  a  warning  about  unpasteurized  juice  on  these  products. 
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Grains  and  Breads 

Grain  products  add  interest  and  variety  to  meals.  They  can  be  a  good  source  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  well  as  complex  carbohydrates  (starch  and  dietary  fiber). 

Below  are  important  facts  about  this  component  along  with  some  menu  planning  tips. 
For  a  complete  list  of  acceptable  grains  and  breads  and  minimum  serving  sizes,  refer  to 
Appendix  C. 

Facts  about  Grains  and  Breads. . . 

What  is  important  to  know  about  grain  and  bread  items? 

Grain  and  bread  items  must  be  enriched  or  whole-grain,  made  from  enriched  or 
whole-grain  meal  or  flour,  or  if  the  product  is  a  cereal,  it  must  be  whole-grain,  enriched, 
or  fortified.  Bran  and  germ  are  credited  the  same  as  enriched  or  whole-grain  meal  or 
flour. 

■  Why  is  folic  acid  one  of  the  nutrients  added  to  enrich  products? 

Since  early  1996,  U.S.  food  manufacturers  have  been  required  to  add  folic  acid  to 
most  enriched  breads,  flours,  cornmeal,  pasta,  rice,  breakfast  cereals,  and  other  grain 
products  to  reduce  the  risk  of  neural  tube  birth  defects  in  newborns.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  how  enriching  foods  can  be  helpful. 
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■  What  are  some  examples  of  enriched  breads,  cereals,  and 
pasta?  What  do  they  contribute  to  a  child's  diet? 

Enriched  breads,  cereals,  and  pasta  are  sources  of  complex  carbohydrates  (starch); 
thiamin;  niacin;  and  iron.  Examples  include: 


bagels  noodles 

cornbread  corn  muffins 

grits  pita  bread 

crackers  ready-to-eat  cereal 

pasta  white  bread  and  rolls 


■  What  are  some  examples  of  whole-grain  breads,  cereals,  and 
pasta?  What  do  they  contribute  to  a  child's  diet? 

Whole-grain  breads,  cereals,  and  pasta  are  sources  of  complex  carbohydrates  (starch 
and  dietary  fiber);  copper;  iron;  magnesium;  phosphorus;  thiamin;  riboflavin;  and 
niacin.  Examples  include: 

brown  rice  whole-wheat  pasta 

corn  tortillas  whole-wheat  crackers 

oatmeal  whole-wheat  bread  and  rolls 

whole-grain  rye  bread 
whole-grain,  ready-to-eat  cereals 

■  Do  some  grains/breads  contain  added  fat? 

Yes,  some  grains/breads  contain  added  fat.  Some  examples  of  these  foods  include 
croissants,  donuts,  honey  buns,  sweet  rolls,  cakes,  cookies,  snack-type  crackers,  tortilla 
chips,  and  other  kinds  of  snack  chips. 

If  you  want  to  serve  any  of  these  products,  be  sure  to  read  food  labels  to  be  aware  of 
the  amount  of  fat  they  contain,  and  be  careful  to  limit  the  frequency  that  these  foods 
are  served  to  children.  It  is  suggested  that  these  kinds  of  foods  be  served  no  more  than 
twice  a  week. 
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Menu  Planning  Ideas  for  Adding 
Grain  Products  to  Your  Menus... 

When  making  sandwiches... 

■  Make  sandwiches  with  whole-wheat  bagels. 

■  Use  1/2  slice  whole-wheat  bread  and  1/2  slice  white  bread. 

When  preparing  main  dishes  or  salads... 

■  Use  rice,  noodles,  oats,  cornmeal,  or  bulgur  in  main  dishes. 

■  Serve  different  kinds  of  pasta  salads  for  a  change  of  pace. 

When  baking  or  buying  grain  products... 

■  Make  or  buy  quick  breads,  muffins,  crackers,  or  cookies  with  whole  grains  or  whole- 
grain  flours. 

■  Substitute  whole-grain  flour  for  part  of  the  flour  used  in  recipes. 

■  Serve  whole-grain  breads  and  cereals  at  breakfast  and  for  snacks. 

■  Read  ingredient  labels  to  determine  what  is  in  the  product.  (Ingredients  are  listed  in 
order  by  weight.) 
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Some  Important  Reminders  about 
Bread  and  Bread  Alternates... 

■  See  Appendix  C  for  a  complete  list  of  acceptable  grains/breads. 

Appendix  C  is  an  important  resource  as  you  plan  menus.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of 
acceptable  grains  and  breads  and  minimum  serving  sizes. 

■  Check  food  labels  carefully  to  see  if  snack  foods  are  enriched. 

Some  grain-based  snack-type  products  (such  as  hard  pretzels,  hard  bread  sticks,  and 
tortilla  chips  made  from  enriched  or  whole-grain  meal  or  flour)  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  bread  requirement.  Check  the  food  label  to  ensure  these  products  are  enriched. 

■  Keep  in  mind  that  some  products  will  not  count  for  lunch 
or  supper  even  though  they  may  be  used  for  breakfast 
and/or  snacks. 

Sweet  grain-based  products,  such  as  toaster  pastries,  coffee  cakes,  donuts,  sweet 
rolls,  cake  and  cookies  may  be  used  as  a  bread  alternate  for  breakfast  and/or 
snacks  but  may  not  be  used  as  a  bread  alternate  for  lunch  or  supper.  However, 
USDA  recommends  that  they  be  served  no  more  than  twice  a  week  because  of  their 
high  sugar  and/or  fat  content. 

■  Be  aware  that  some  foods  contain  more  sugar,  fat, 
or  salt  than  others. 

Some  bread  items  and  the  items  you  serve  with  them  (such  as  jams,  jellies,  mar- 
garine, and  spreads)  may  contain  more  sugar,  fat,  or  salt  than  others.  Keep  this  in 
mind  when  considering  how  often  to  serve  them. 
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Meal  Pattern 
Exceptions 

Using  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  for  menu  planning  is  an  important 
requirement  for  participating  in  the  CACFP.  May  a  child  care 
center  request  an  exception?  Yes,  but  only  under  certain 
circumstances  as  described  below. 

Under  what  circumstances  may  a  child  care  center  request 
approval  for  an  exception  to  using  the  CACFP  meal  pattern? 

A  child  care  center  may  request  approval  from  its  State  agency  for  an  exception  to 
using  the  CACFP  meal  pattern  for  menu  planning  when  the  center  contracts  to  have 
meals  provided  by  a  school  and  that  school  does  the  following  two  things: 

■  participates  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and/or  School  Breakfast 
Program;  and 

■  uses  an  approved  menu  planning  alternative. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  child  care  center  may  request  approval  from  the 
State  agency  for  the  school  to  use  the  same  menu  planning  system  for  the  child 
care  meals  as  it  does  for  school  meals. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  State  agency. 
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What  is  Good 
Nutrition? 

We  all  know  generally  what  nutrition  is.  It  is  the  process  by  which 
our  bodies  take  in  and  use  food.  But  why  is  it  so  important? 
What  is  good  nutrition? 

Good  nutrition  is  having  the  calories  we  need  for 
energy  and  the  nutrients  essential  for: 

■  proper  growth,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  body  tissues. 

■  resistance  to  disease  and  infection. 

■  prevention  of  deficiencies  that  lead  to  problems  such  as  anemia,  goiter,  scurvy, 
and  rickets. 

In  recent  decades,  medical  researchers  have  found  that  good  nutrition  can  also 
help  reduce  the  risks  of  coronary  heart  diseases  and  certain  types  of  cancer. 

While  we  can  sometimes  get  by  with  less  than  an 
optimum  diet,  to  thrive  we  need  a  healthy  diet. 

A  healthy  diet  provides: 

■  essential  nutrients  and  energy  to  prevent  nutritional  deficiencies  and  excesses. 

■  the  right  balance  of  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  protein  to  reduce  risks  for  chronic 
disease. 

■  a  variety  of  foods,  including  plenty  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
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Nutrients  Needed 
for  Growth  and 
Development 

Many  different  nutrients  are  needed  for  good  health.  These 
include  carbohydrates,  fat,  protein,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  water. 
Most  foods  contain  more  than  one  nutrient.  And  some  foods 
provide  more  nutrients  than  others. 

The  best  strategy?  Choose  a  variety  of  foods. 

To  include  the  greatest  amount  of  nutrients  and  meet  the  recommendations  of 
the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  choose  a  variety  of  foods  for  each  meal 
throughout  the  week. 

A  perfect  food  with  all  essential  nutrients  does  not  exist.  A  food  may  be  a  good 
source  of  some  vitamins  and  minerals,  but  still  lack  other  important  ones.  By 
regularly  serving  a  variety  of  foods,  you  will  help  children  learn  healthy  food 
habits.  You  will  also  help  make  sure  the  children  will  not  become  bored  with  the 
foods  you  offer  them. 
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Carbohydrates 

Carbohydrates  are  our  most  important  source  of  energy.  Carbohydrates  come  from  many 
sources  and  are  made  up  of  two  different  types:  simple  carbohydrates  and  complex 
carbohydrates. 

■  What  do  simple  carbohydrates  provide? 

Simple  carbohydrates  (for  example,  the  sugars  which  are  found  in  milk  and  fruit)  provide 
our  bodies  with  energy  that  goes  to  work  for  our  bodies  right  away. 

■  What  do  complex  carbohydrates  provide? 

Complex  carbohydrates  give  a  longer  lasting  form  of  energy.  Foods  rich  in  complex  car- 
bohydrates come  from  grains  (pasta,  breads,  and  cereals),  vegetables,  and  legumes  (dried 
beans  and  peas). 

■  How  much  of  the  foods  we  eat  should  be  carbohydrates? 

Our  daily  diets  need  to  include  foods  that  provide  simple  carbohydrates  and  foods  that 
provide  complex  carbohydrates.  Over  half  of  the  foods  we  eat  should  be  from  these 
foods. 


Protein 

Protein  is  needed  for  building  new  tissue  and  forming  new  cells.  The  body  can  also  use 
protein  as  a  source  of  energy. 

■  What  are  sources  of  protein? 

Meat  is  a  good  source  of  protein  along  with  milk,  eggs,  yogurt,  and  cheese.  Other  protein 
sources  are  grains  and  legumes,  which  are  also  rich  in  complex  carbohydrates. 

Serving  meat  alternatives  should  be  considered  because  of  the  amount  of  fat  we  find  in 
meats  and  often  because  of  how  these  foods  are  prepared  for  eating. 
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■  What  does  protein  contribute  to  a  child's  health? 

Protein  is  needed  to  help  children  grow.  When  a  child  is  sick,  the  body  needs  protein  to 
get  well.  Protein  will  help  the  body  fight  off  germs.  If  a  child  falls  and  breaks  a  bone  or 
scrapes  a  knee,  protein  will  be  used  to  repair  the  body. 

Too  little  protein  in  the  diet  can  stop  a  child  from  growing  or  learning.  Excess  protein 
may  be  used  by  the  body  for  energy  or  stored  as  body  fat. 


Fat 

Fat  is  the  most  concentrated  energy  source  in  the  diet.  It  provides  more  than  twice  as 
many  calories  per  gram  as  either  proteins  or  carbohydrates. 

Fats  are  made  of  fatty  acids.  Fatty  acids  are  required  for  brain  development,  vision,  and 
the  formation  of  some  hormones.  Fatty  acids  may  be  "saturated"  or  "unsaturated." 

■  What  are  saturated  fats? 

Fats  that  are  made  up  mostly  of  saturated  fatty  acids  are  called  saturated  fats.  Saturated 
fats  cause  our  bodies  to  make  cholesterol  and  can  lead  to  heart  disease. 

Saturated  fats  come  mainly  from  animal  foods,  such  as  fatty  meats,  whole  milk,  and 
whole  milk  products.  It  is  important  to  offer  children  lean  meats  and  lowfat  or  reduced- 
fat  milk,  cheese,  and  yogurt. 

■  Why  should  a  child's  diet  include  some  fat? 

Fats  give  children  the  extra  energy  they  need  to  play  hard  by  supplying  muscles  with  spe- 
cial long-lasting  fuel.  Unlike  adults,  most  children  have  very  little  fat  stored  in  their  bod- 
ies (this  is  because  of  their  greater  energy  needs  for  growth  and  activity). 
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■  What  are  some  tips  about  fat? 

Children  need  the  constant  supply  of  concentrated  energy  available  in  fat.  This  does  not 
mean  that  children  need  high  fat  diets,  but  it  does  mean  we  need  to: 

■  make  whole  milk  available  for  toddlers  (children  under  2  years  old). 

■  make  reduced-fat  or  lowfat  (not  nonfat,  skim,  or  fat-free)  milk  available  for 
preschoolers. 

While  we  want  to  limit  fried  foods  and  foods  high  in  fat,  especially  saturated  fat,  we  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  restrict  all  fats  from  children's  diets. 


Vitamins 


Vitamins  are  organic  substances  needed  by  the  body  in  very  small  amounts.  Many 
chemical  reactions  in  the  body  depend  on  vitamins.  They  help  release  energy  from 
carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 

■  What  foods  contain  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K? 

Vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K  are  four  important  vitamins.  They  are  fat-soluble.  These  vitamins 
are  found  in  colorful  fruits  and  vegetables  and  in  foods  containing  fats  and  oils,  such  as 
dairy  products. 

While  meeting  children's  needs  for  all  these  vitamins  is  important,  children's  diets  are 
most  often  low  in  vitamin  A. 

■  What  foods  contain  vitamin  C  and  B  complex  vitamins? 

The  remaining  vitamins  (vitamin  C  and  B  complex  vitamins)  are  water-soluble. 
Vitamin  C  is  found  mostly  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Vitamin  B  is  found  in  meats  and 
milk  as  well  as  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains. 
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Minerals 

Minerals  are  needed  in  small  amounts  and  are  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
building  strong  bones  and  teeth  and  making  hemoglobin  in  red  blood  cells.  They  also 
maintain  body  fluids  and  chemical  reactions. 

□  What  are  some  examples  of  minerals? 

Examples  of  minerals  include  calcium,  iodine,  iron,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium, 
and  zinc. 


Water 

Water  is  an  important  part  of  an  adequate  diet.  Water  is  needed  to  replace  the  body  water 
lost  in  urine  and  sweat.  It  helps  transport  nutrients,  remove  wastes,  and  regulate  body 
temperature. 

■  Why  do  we  need  to  offer  water  frequently  to  children? 

Young  children  may  get  busy  and  forget  to  drink  enough  water,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Encourage  toddlers  and  preschoolers  to  consume  water  by  offering  it  frequently  during 
the  day. 


For  more  information,  see  Appendix  D. 

Appendix  D  is  a  helpful  resource.  It  lists  these  major  nutrients  and  tells  you  more 
about  what  each  contributes  to  growth,  development,  and  good  health.  It  also  lists 
food  sources. 
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The  Dietary 
Guidelines  for 
Americans 

The  best  way  to  provide  healthy  food  choices  for  children  is  to 
apply  the  messages  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  to  your 
menus  and  food  items. 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  are  a  set  of  recommendations  designed  for 
healthy  Americans  ages  2  years  and  older.  They  do  not  apply  to 
infants  and  toddlers  under  the  age  of  2  years. 

■  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines? 


The  Dietary  Guidelines  answer  the  basic  question:  "How  should  Americans  eat  to 
stay  healthy?" 

They  reflect  the  best  available  scientific  and  medical  knowledge  about  food 
choices  that  promote  health  and  help  prevent  chronic  diseases. 

■  Who  publishes  the  Dietary  Guidelines? 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  are  published  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Every  5  years,  the  Guidelines  are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  to  determine 
whether  the  existing  standards  should  be  altered  and,  if  so,  recommend  changes. 
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m  What  do  the  Dietary  Guidelines  recommend? 

Nutrition  and  Your  Health:  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  (Fourth  Edition,  1995) 
recommends  the  following.  As  explained  above,  these  are  recommendations 
designed  for  people  2  years  old  and  older — not  infants  or  toddlers  under  the  age 
of  2  years. 

1 .  Eat  a  variety  of  foods. 

2.  Balance  the  food  you  eat  with  physical  activity — maintain  or 
improve  your  weight. 

3.  Choose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  grain  products,  vegetables,  and 
fruits. 

4.  Choose  a  diet  low  in  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol. 

5.  Choose  a  diet  moderate  in  sugars. 

6.  Choose  a  diet  moderate  in  salt  and  sodium. 

7.  If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  moderation. 


The  Dietary  Guidelines  emphasize  moderation* 
They  are  meant  to  be  applied  over  a  period  of  time, 
not  to  one  food  or  one  meal. 

Following  the  Dietary  Guidelines  is  a  great  way  to  have  a  healthy  diet  so  that  we 
can  have  healthier  and  more  active  lives,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  chronic  disease.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  these  guidelines  are  meant  to  be  applied  to  a  diet 
over  a  period  of  time,  not  to  one  food  or  one  meal.  They  call  for  moderation  and 
the  avoidance  of  extremes  in  the  diet.  On  the  following  pages,  we  will  look  at  each 
of  the  guidelines  in  more  detail. 
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Eat  a  variety  of  foods 

Eating  a  variety  of  foods  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  healthy  diet.  Why  is  this  true?  Here  are 
some  important  reasons: 

■  Foods  contain  combinations  of  nutrients  and  other  healthy  substances.  No  one  food 
provides  all  the  nutrients  needed  for  good  health. 

■  To  make  sure  we  consume  all  of  the  nutrients  and  other  substances  needed  for  health, 
we  need  to  choose  a  variety  of  foods. 

■  There  are  no  "good"  or  "bad"  foods.  All  foods  can  be  part  of  a  healthy  diet  if  balance 
and  moderation  are  achieved. 


As  you  plan  meals  for  children. . . 

Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  important  to  obtain  nutrients  from  a  variety  of  foods,  not 
from  a  few  highly  fortified  foods  or  supplements. 

This  is  because: 

■  Serving  a  variety  of  foods  is  the  best  way  to  provide  children  with  adequate  calories  as 
well  as  nutrients. 

■  Relying  on  fortified  foods  or  supplements  may  limit  the  nutrients  in  meals  served  to 
children. 

■  There  are  some  substances  in  foods  —  particularly  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole 
grains  —  for  which  requirements  and  functions  have  not  yet  been  established,  even 
though  our  bodies  need  and  use  them.  A  varied  diet  will  help  avoid  shortages  of  these 
substances  as  well  as  others. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for  Variety 

Main  Dishes 

■  Plan  a  different  meat  or  meat  alternate  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

B  Use  a  variety  of  meat  or  meat  alternates,  such  as  eggs,  turkey  sausage,  ham,  beef, 
lowfat  cheese,  lowfat  yogurt,  peanut  butter,  refried  beans,  etc. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

■  Serve  seasonal  fresh  fruits/vegetables  whenever  possible. 

■  Include  raw  or  cooked  fruits  and/or  vegetables  in  salads. 

■  Plan  to  use  raw  or  cooked  fruits  in  fruit  cups  and  desserts. 

■  Use  a  different  combination  of  two  or  more  servings  of  vegetables  and  fruits  each 
day.  Include  all  forms — fresh,  canned,  frozen,  and  dried. 

■  Serve  a  variety  of  full-strength  fruit  or  vegetable  juices  such  as:  apple,  grape, 
pineapple-orange,  pineapple-grapefruit,  orange,  and  tomato. 

■  Include  foods  that  are  high  in  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C. 

■  Plan  to  include  vegetables  and  fruits  frequently  in  snacks. 

Grains  and  Breads 

■  Plan  to  use  a  different  kind  of  grain/bread  each  day. 

■  In  main  and  side  dishes,  include  a  variety  of  enriched  rice,  macaroni,  noodles,  and 
other  pasta  products.  Serve  brown  rice  as  well  as  white  rice. 

■  Serve  loaf  breads  or  hot  breads,  such  as  rolls,  sandwich  buns,  muffins,  biscuits,  or 
cornbread  as  often  as  possible. 

■  Look  for  more  opportunities  to  use  whole  grains  in  recipes  and  menus. 
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■  Serve  Spanish  rice  with  tacos  or  burritos. 

■  Serve  whole-wheat  crackers  or  cornbread  with  chili. 

■  Use  whole-grain  flours  to  enhance  flavors  and  increase  fiber. 

■  Use  a  variety  of  hot  and  cold  cereals.  Look  for  cereals  that  supply  fiber  and  contain 
moderate  amounts  of  sugar  and  salt. 

■  Include  several  whole-grain  cereals  and  breads  each  week. 

■  Limit  your  use  of  sweet  grains/breads  at  breakfast  and  at  snacks. 

M  ilk  ^mmmmmm  — „ 

■  Serve  whole  milk  as  a  beverage  and/or  on  cereal  to  toddlers  (children  between 
12  months  and  2  years  of  age). 

■  Serve  lowfat  milk  as  a  beverage  and/or  on  cereal  to  children  2  years  of  age  and 
older. 
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Balance  the  food  you  eat  with 
physical  activity — maintain  or 
improve  your  weight 

Children  need  enough  food  for  proper  growth  and  normal  development.  Calorie  needs  of 
children  differ  due  to  body  size,  growth  spurts,  and  levels  of  physical  activity. 

Obesity  in  childhood  is  a  growing  problem  in  our  nation.  A  poor  diet  and  a  sedentary 
lifestyle  are  the  major  contributors. 

Health  professionals  recommend  that  childhood  obesity  be  prevented  by  increasing 
physical  activity.  They  also  recommend  teaching  children  to  eat  grains,  vegetables,  fruits, 
as  well  as  lowfat  dairy  foods  and  other  protein-rich  foods. 

Staying  active  helps  children. . . 


Physical  activity  is  essential  for  everyone.  It  is  important  to  encourage  children  to 
get  in  the  habit  of  exercise  at  a  young  age. 

Physical  activity  helps  children  have  fun  and  maintain  a  healthy  weight. 
It  also  helps  them. . . 


develop  strong  muscles. 

develop  a  healthy  heart  and  lungs. 

have  strong  bones. 

develop  motor  skills,  balance, 
and  coordination. 

develop  positive  attitudes. 

improve  their  self-esteem. 
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How  can  you  help  children  be  active? 

Regular  physical  activity  is  important  to  maintaining  health.  It  burns  calories,  helps 
with  weight  control,  and  helps  prevent  certain  diseases  later  in  life. 

While  physical  activity  is  not  a  CACFP  requirement,  at  least  30  to  45  minutes  of 
physical  activity  will  give  the  children  in  your  care  a  healthy  boost  each  day.  Here  are 
some  things  you  might  do: 

■  Encourage  outdoor  play. 

■  Promote  active  play,  noncompetitive  sports,  and  games,  such  as  running  games,  tag, 
jumping,  hide  and  seek,  throwing  and  catching,  kickball,  and  hand  toss. 

■  Plan  lively  activities  that  children  love,  such  as  musical  chairs  and  other  traditional 
favorites  like  Duck,  Duck,  Goose;  London  Bridge;  Red  Light,  Green  Light;  and  Simon 
Says. 

■  Demonstrate  how  to  do  exercises  like  sit-ups  and  jumping  jacks. 

■  Plan  to  take  children  on  outside  walks,  such  as  before  mealtime. 

■  Limit  the  amount  of  time  children  spend  watching  television  and  playing  games  on 
the  computer. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for 
Maintaining  Healthy  Weight 

The  more  physical  activity  we  get,  the  more  energy  we  use. 
Encourage  physical  activity — and  be  sure  to  provide  the  calories 
children  need  to  be  active. 

■  Serve  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

■  Serve  more  pasta,  rice,  breads,  and  cereals  without  fats  and  sugars  added  in  prepa- 
ration or  at  the  table. 

■  Serve  less  fat  and  fewer  high-fat  foods. 

■  Limit  cookies  and  sweets  to  no  more  than  two  times  per  week. 
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Choose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  grain 
products,  vegetables,  and  fruits 

Most  of  the  calories  in  a  diet  should  come  from  grain  products,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
These  foods  provide  vitamins,  minerals,  complex  carbohydrates  (starch  and  dietary 
fiber),  and  other  substances  that  are  important  for  good  health.  They  are  usually  low  in 
fat,  depending  on  how  they  are  prepared. 

Researchers  continue  to  study  the  role  of  fiber  in  healthy  diets  and  in  decreasing  the  risk 
of  chronic  diseases.  Some  of  the  benefits  associated  with  a  high-fiber  diet  come  from 
other  components  present  in  these  foods,  not  just  from  fiber  itself.  Therefore,  fiber  is  best 
obtained  from  foods  rather  than  supplements. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for  Increasing 
Grains,  Vegetables,  and  Fruits 

Main  Dishes 

■  Try  serving  vegetarian  baked  beans,  beans  and  rice,  bean  burrito,  lentil  or  split  pea 
soup,  or  other  vegetarian  main  dishes  for  variety.  Keep  in  mind  that  cooked  dry 
beans  or  peas  can  be  used  as  a  meat  alternate  or  as  a  vegetable  but  not  as  both  in 
the  same  meal. 

■  Use  green  peppers,  mushrooms,  zucchini,  and  onions  as  pizza  toppings.  Add 
spinach  or  broccoli  to  lasagna. 

■  Serve  submarine  sandwiches  on  whole-wheat  rolls. 

■  Serve  a  variety  of  hot  and  cold  pasta  salads. 

■  Increase  proportion  of  grains  to  other  ingredients.  For  example,  serve  a  thicker  pizza 
crust. 

■  Add  grains  such  as  pre-cooked  rice  and  oats  to  ground  beef  in  meat  loaf  and  similar 
casseroles.  Use  bulgur  or  barley  to  thicken  soups. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

■  Serve  vegetables  higher  in  fiber,  such  as  cooked  dry  beans,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  leafy 
greens,  potatoes  with  skin,  and  carrots. 

■  Serve  raw  vegetable  salads. 

■  Serve  vegetarian  baked  beans  or  other  bean  dishes,  such  as  black-eyed  peas  and 
lowfat  refried  beans. 

■  Serve  fresh  fruits  higher  in  fiber,  such  as  those  with  edible  skins — like  apples,  pears, 
nectarines,  peaches — and  those  with  edible  seeds,  such  as  berries  and  bananas. 

■  Serve  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  finger  foods. 

■  Try  combining  two  or  three  fruits  or  vegetables  to  contrast  colors  and  textures  (carrot 
and  celery  sticks,  for  example,  or  grape  halves  and  peach  slices).  Serve  colorful  fruit 
or  vegetable  cups  often. 

■  Season  vegetables  with  herbs  for  taste  appeal. 

■  Include  vegetables  and  fruits  often  in  snacks. 
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Grains  and  Breads 

■  Serve  quick  breads,  muffins,  crackers,  or  cookies  made  with  whole  grains  or  whole- 
grain  flours.  (Examples  of  whole-grain  flours  include  cornmeal,  masa,  whole-wheat 
flour,  oats,  bulgur,  and  barley.) 

■  Substitute  whole-wheat  flour  for  part  of  the  white  flour  in  recipes.  When  introducing 
whole  grains,  try  starting  with  10  percent  whole-grain  flour  or  grains.  Gradually 
increase  the  amount  each  time  the  recipe  is  prepared. 

■  Make  oat  flour  by  grinding  oatmeal  in  a  blender.  You  can  use  oat  flour  with  other 
flours  for  breading,  baking,  and  thickening  sauces. 

■  Use  rice,  noodles,  oats,  cornmeal,  or  bulgur  in  main  dishes  or  in  side  dishes,  such  as 
salads,  hot  grains,  and  desserts. 

■  Serve  a  variety  of  pasta  salads. 

■  Plan  a  variety  of  whole-grain  breads  and  cereals  at  breakfast  and  for  snacks. 

■  Serve  sandwiches  with  one  slice  of  whole-wheat  bread  and  one  slice  of  white  bread. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  introduce  children  to  whole-wheat  bread. 


Choose  a  diet  low  in  fat, 
saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol 

In  general,  health  professionals  believe  that  food  habits  established  in  childhood  are 
important  in  preventing  heart  disease  later  in  life.  They  recommend  reducing  the  risk  of 
heart  disease  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  total  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol  in  the 
diet. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  advice  in  the  Dietary  Guidelines  about  limiting  fat,  satu- 
rated fat,  and  cholesterol  does  not  apply  to  infants  and  toddlers  below  the  age  of  2 years. 

In  fact,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  states,  "No  restriction  should  be  placed  on 
the  fat  and  cholesterol  content  of  the  diets  of  infants  less  than  2  years. . . "  The  first  2  years 
of  a  child's  life,  as  the  Academy  explains,  is  a  time  "when  rapid  growth  and  development 
require  high  energy  intakes." 

■  What  is  recommended  for  children  over  the  age  of  2  years? 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  recommend  that  children  over  the  age  of  2  years  should  gradually 
adopt  a  diet  that,  by  about  5  years  of  age,  contains  no  more  than  30  percent  of  calories 
from  fat. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  concerned  that  some  individuals  may  "over- 
interpret"  the  need  to  limit  children's  fat  intakes,  has  also  recommended  that  children's 
diets  contain  no  less  than  20  percent  of  total  calories  from  fat. 

■  What  are  the  best  ways  to  gradually  reduce  fat  in 
children's  diets? 

Changes  to  reduce  the  amount  and  type  of  fat  in  meals  must  be  practical  and  acceptable, 
with  children  learning  to  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 

As  children  begin  to  consume  fewer  calories  from  fat,  they  should  replace  these  calories 
by  eating  more  grain  products,  vegetables,  fruits,  lowfat  milk  products  or  other  calcium- 
rich  foods,  and  beans,  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  other  protein-rich  foods. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for  Reducing  Fat 


Main  Dishes 

■  Choose  entrees  that  can  be  prepared  without  added  fat.  Bake,  broil,  or  boil  instead 
of  fry.  Trim  fat  from  meats. 

■  Serve  lean  meats,  fish,  poultry,  as  well  as  cooked  dry  beans, 
dry  peas,  and  lentils.  Consider  serving  dishes  that  combine 
meat  or  meat  alternates  with  grains — beans  and  rice,  for 
example. 

■  Be  careful  when  selecting  pre-cooked  breaded  meats,  fish 
or  poultry.  These  products  may  contain  excess  fat.  Check 
fat  content  and  select  those  products  that  are  lower  in  fat 
and  bake  rather  than  fry  them. 

■  Use  sparingly  processed  meat  items  such  as  lunch 
meat  and  hot  dogs.  These  items  are  generally  higher 
in  fat. 

■  Serve  cooked  dry  beans  or  canned  beans  in  main 
dishes  like  chili,  burritos,  and  tostadas. 

■  Use  part-skim  mozzarella  cheese  and  lowfat  cottage 
or  ricotta  cheese  in  recipes  listing  cheese  as  an 
ingredient. 

■  Drain  all  meat  after  cooking. 

■  To  lower  saturated  fat,  cut  the  fat  in  recipes  by  one-fourth  or  one-third  without  losing 
the  great  taste.  See  Appendix  E  for  suggestions  on  how  to  trim  the  fat  when  cooking, 
baking,  sauteing,  stir-frying,  and  deep-fat  cooking. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 

■  Serve  reduced-fat  salad  dressings. 

■  Balance  higher  fat  foods  in  menus  with  items  lower  in  fat.  For  example,  with  chicken 
nuggets  serve  baked  potatoes  or  steamed  fresh  vegetables  rather  than  french  fries. 

■  Steam,  simmer,  or  bake  vegetables  without  adding  butter  or  other  fats. 


■  Season  vegetables  with  herbs,  spices,  salsa,  or  lemon  juice. 

■  Serve  fresh  fruit. 
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Substitute  plain  lowfat  yogurt  for  part  of  the 
mayonnaise  or  creamy  salad  dressings  in 
salads. 

Serve  fresh  vegetable  strips  with  lowfat  yogurt 
dip,  salsa,  or  lowfat  salad  dressing. 

Use  non-stick  cooking  spray  when  sauteing  or 
baking  potato  wedges. 


Use  fruit  purees,  such  as  prune  puree  or  apple- 
sauce, in  place  of  up  to  half  of  the  fat  in  some  baked 
goods. 

Prepare  fruits  and  vegetables  used  in  recipes  without 
adding  fat. 


Grains  and  Breads 


Plan  menus  that  contain  a  variety  of  lower  fat  grain  products,  such  as  bagels,  English 
muffins,  and  pita  bread. 

Serve  jam  or  jelly  on  bread  and  rolls  in  place  of  high  fat  spreads. 

Use  only  a  moderate  amount  of  high-fat  condi- 
ments like  butter  or  regular  mayonnaise  on  bread 
and  rolls.  Instead,  use  lowfat  mayonnaise,  mustard, 
catsup,  and  vegetable  relishes  such  as  salsa. 

Serve  a  variety  of  lowfat  grain  products — such  as 
noodles,  brown  rice,  barley,  and  bulgur — prepared 
with  little  or  no  added  fat. 

Make  or  buy  lowfat  baking  mixes. 

Use  a  non-stick  cooking  spray  to  grease  baking  pans. 

Use  vegetable  oil  or  fruit  purees  instead  of  butter,  lard,  or  shortening. 


Milk 


Serve  lowfat  (such  as  1  percent)  milk  to  children 
2  years  of  age  and  older  to  help  decrease  the  fat 
content  of  meals. 
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Purchasing  Tips  for  Reducing  Fat 

When  purchasing  fats,  oils,  or  salad  dressings... 

■  Revise  purchase  orders  to  prohibit  saturated  vegetable  oils,  such  as  coconut  oil,  palm 
oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  and  hydrogenated  shortening  or  stick-type  margarine. 

■  Purchase  soft  margarine,  which  is  lower  in  saturated  fat  than  stick  margarine. 

■  Purchase  lower  fat  salad  dressings.  Try  newest  versions  of  lowfat  mayonnaise,  espe- 
cially for  use  in  salads  or  salad  dressing  mixes. 

When  purchasing  milk... 

■  Purchase  lowfat  milk  and  other  lowfat  dairy  products  for  children  2  years  of  age  and 
older. 

When  purchasing  entrees... 

■  Review  the  prepared  entree  products  you  purchase  to  determine  if  good  quality, 
lower  fat  products  are  available. 

When  purchasing  meat... 

■  Purchase  ground  chicken  or  turkey  (without  skin)  to  mix  with  lean  ground  beef. 

■  Purchase  leaner  meats  (such  as  ground  beef  with  no  more  than  15  percent  fat). 

■  Purchase  tuna  packed  in  water  instead  of  oil. 

■  Purchase  reduced-fat  processed  meats,  such  as  reduced-fat  frankfurters  and 
deli-meats. 

When  purchasing  fruits  and  vegetables... 

■  Purchase  oven-ready  french  fries  instead  of  fries  for  deep-fat  frying. 

When  purchasing  grains  and  breads... 

■  Purchase  lower  fat  variety  breads  (such  as  bagels,  pita  bread,  pancakes,  flour  tor- 
tillas, English  muffins,  etc.)  to  serve  more  frequently  instead  of  higher  fat  grain  prod- 
ucts such  as  croissants,  donuts,  and  sweet  rolls. 


Choose  a  diet  moderate  in 
sugars 

Offer  and  use  sugars  in  moderation.  Sugars  and  many  foods  that  contain  them  in  large 
amounts  supply  calories,  but  they  may  be  limited  in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Eating  sugars 
can  lead  to  tooth  decay,  especially  when  eaten  between  meals. 

Foods  contain  sugars  in  various  forms.  Read  ingredient  labels  for  clues  on  sugar  content. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  following  words  appears  first  or  several  times  on  the  label,  then  the 
food  probably  contains  a  large  amount  of  sugar:  sugar,  sucrose,  glucose,  maltose,  dextrose, 
lactose,  fructose,  honey,  fruit  juice,  syrups. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for 
Using  Less  Sugar 

■  Use  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  when  possible.  Avoid  adding  sugar  or 
honey  to  fresh  fruits. 

■  Use  fruits  packed  in  light  syrup  or  juice.  These  will  be  sweet,  so  there  is  no  need  to 
add  extra  sugar. 

■  Do  not  add  sugar  to  vegetables  such  as  stewed  tomatoes,  corn,  or  green  beans. 

■  Use  fresh  or  frozen  fruits  in  snacks. 

■  Limit  your  use  of  sweet  snacks  and  sweet  breakfast  foods.  Use  cereals  that  are  not 
sugar-coated.  If  children  are  reluctant  to  give  up  higher  sugared  cereals,  mix  a  small 
amount  of  the  higher  sugar  cereals  with  the  non-sugary  cereals. 

■  Modify  recipes  for  sweet  snacks  and  sweet  breakfast  items  to  reduce  sugar  without 
compromising  quality. 
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Choose  a  diet  moderate  in 
salt  and  sodium 

Table  salt  contains  sodium  and  chloride.  Both  are  essential  in  the  diet.  However,  most 
Americans  consume  more  salt  and  sodium  than  they  need. 

Foods  containing  salt  provide  most  of  the  sodium  in  the  diet.  Much  of  it  is  added  during 
processing  and  manufacturing.  For  this  reason,  use  salt  sparingly,  if  at  all,  in  cooking  and 
at  the  table. 

Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  predict  who  will  develop  high  blood  pressure.  However,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  do  both  of  the  following: 

■  serve  foods  lower  in  sodium. 

■  reduce  salt  during  food  preparation. 


This  may  help  some  children  avoid  high  blood  pressure  when  they  become  adults. 
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Menu  Planning  Tips  for 
Reducing  Salt  and  Sodium 

Foods  with  a  lot  of  added  salt  include: 

■  Cured  and  processed  meats 

■  Cheeses 

■  Ready-to-eat  snacks 

■  Prepared  frozen  entrees  and  dinners 

■  Packaged  mixes 

■  Canned  soups 

■  Salad  dressings 

■  Pickles 

If  you  are  planning  to  serve  any  of  these  foods: 

■  Check  the  sodium  content. 

■  Select  foods  that  have  less  sodium. 
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ALSO: 

When  preparing  foods... 

■  Season  foods  lightly  with  salt. 

■  Review  recipes  for  ways  to  reduce  sodium,  such  as:  (1)  substituting  herbs  and  spices 
for  some  of  the  salt;  and/or  (2)  reducing  the  amount  of  salt  added. 

■  Do  not  add  salt  when  cooking  pasta  and  rice. 

■  Do  not  boil  down  the  vegetable  liquid  when  preparing  canned  vegetables.  (Boiling 
down  the  vegetable  liquid  can  increase  the  amount  of  salt  the  vegetables  absorb.) 

When  deciding  what  to  serve... 

■  Read  food  labels  carefully  for  sodium  content.  Choose  foods  that  are  lower  in 
sodium. 

■  Keep  in  mind  that  fresh  and  frozen  vegetables  that  are  lightly  seasoned  with  salt  are 
generally  lower  in  sodium  than  canned  ones. 

■  Limit  the  number  of  times  you  serve  salted  snacks,  such  as  crackers  or  pretzels. 

■  Serve  smaller  amounts  of  salty  condiments,  such  as  mustard,  catsup,  relish,  and  salad 
dressing — or  serve  them  less  often. 
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Support  programs  that  encourage 
children  to  choose  a  drug-free  and 
alcohol -free  lifestyle 

The  final  Dietary  Guidelines  recommendation  is  targeted  to  adults  and  states:  "If  you 
drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  moderation." 

Children  and  teens  should  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 


Use  of  alcoholic  beverages  involves  risks  to  health  and  other  serious  problems.  As  some- 
one who  cares  about  children's  health  and  well-being,  support  programs  that  encourage 
children  to  choose  a  drug-free  and  alcohol-free  lifestyle. 
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The  USDA  Food 
Guide  Pyramid 

The  USDA  Food  Guide  Pyramid  is  an  outline  of  what  to  eat  each 
day  based  on  the  Dietary  Guidelines.  The  Pyramid  makes  it  easier 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  good  nutrition.  It  also  helps  us 
plan  for  healthy  changes  in  our  diets. 

How  can  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  help  you? 

The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  is  not  a  rigid  prescription.  It  is  a  general  guide  that  lets  you 
choose  a  healthful  diet  that  is  right  for  you  and  the  children  in  your  care.  Just  by  looking 
at  the  Pyramid,  you  and  your  children  can  get  a  good  picture  of  the  kinds  of  foods  to  eat. 


The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  emphasizes  the  foods  from  the  major  food  groups  shown  in 
the  three  lower  sections  of  the  Pyramid.  The  tip  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  Pyramid  and 
these  foods  —  fats,  oils,  and  sweets — maybe  eaten  in  small  amounts. 
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Has  USDA  adapted  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  children? 

Yes.  USDA  has  adapted  the  original  Pyramid  to  provide  special  guidance  for  young  chil- 
dren. The  USDA  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  is  targeted  toward  children 
ages  2  to  6  years  old. 

Like  the  traditional  Food  Guide  Pyramid,  the  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  is  an  outline  of 
what  to  eat  each  day  based  on  the  Dietary  Guidelines.  It  similarly  emphasizes  balanced 
meals,  moderation,  and  variety  in  food  choices,  with  special  emphasis  on  grain  products, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  There  are  some  differences,  however,  and  these  are  explained  on  the 
next  page. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  does  not 
adjust  serving  sizes  for  different  ages  of  children.  Refer  to  CACFP  meal  patterns  in 
Chapter  2  for  information  about  serving  sizes. 


PYRAMID 


FOOD  IS  FUN  and  learning  about  food 
is  fun,  too.  Eating  foods  from  the  Food 
Guide  Pyramid  and  being  physically 
ive  will  help  you  grow  healthy  and 
ong. 


GRAIN  GROUP 
1  slice  of  bread 
'/:  cup  of  cooked  rice  or  pasts 
7:  cup  of  cooked  cereal 
1  ounce  of  ready-to-eat  cereal 

VEGETABLE  GROUP 

ft  cup  of  chopped  raw 

or  cooked  vegetables 

1  cup  of  raw  leafy  vegetables 


WHAT  COUNTS  AS  ONE  SERVING? 

MEAT  GROUP 


FRUIT  GROUP 
I  piece  of  fruit  or  melon  wedge 
V*  cup  of  juice 
'ft  cup  of  canned  fruit 
V*  cup  of  dried  fruit 

HILK  GROUP 

1  cup  of  milk  or  yogurt 

2  ounces  of  cheese 


2  io  3  ounces  of  cooked  lean 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 
'/:  cup  of  cooked  dry  beans,  or 
I  egg  counts  as  1  ounce  of  lean 
meat.  2  tablespoons  of  peanut 
butter  count  as  1  ounce  of 


a  variety  < 

FOODS 

51 
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What  is  the  main  focus  of  the  Pyramid  for  Young  Children? 

The  main  focus  of  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  is  on  eating  a  variety  of 
foods.  The  Pyramid  divides  foods  into  five  major  food  groups:  grains,  vegetables,  fruits, 
milk,  and  meat. 

The  foods  shown  in  the  Pyramid  are  those  that  many  children  know  and  enjoy.  Each  of 
these  food  groups  provides  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  nutrients  and  energy  children  need. 
No  one  food  group  is  more  important  than  another.  After  all,  for  proper  health  and 
proper  growth,  children  need  to  eat  a  variety  of  different  foods  every  day. 

How  is  the  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  different  from  the 
original? 

The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  is  different  from  the  original  in  several 
ways.  For  example: 

■  The  food  group  names  are  shorter  and  use  single  numbers  for  numbers  of  servings, 
rather  than  ranges. 

■  The  Pyramid  graphic  was  designed  to  be  appealing  to  young  children.  It  uses  realistic 
food  items,  in  single-serving  portions. 

■  It  eliminates  the  abstract  "sprinkles"  that  symbolized  fat  and  added  sugar  in  the 
original  Pyramid.  It  replaces  them  with  drawings  in  the  tip  of  the  Pyramid. 

■  It  emphasizes  the  educational  message  that  physical  activity  is  important.  Surrounding 
the  Pyramid  are  drawings  of  young  children  engaged  in  active  pursuits. 

See  Appendix  F,  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children. 
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y  Understanding 
Food  Labels 

Food  labels  are  sources  of  accurate  nutrition  information  about 
individual  food  products.  Food  labels  can  help  us  select  foods  that 
are  healthful  and  nutritious. 

When  you  select  a  food  product,  most  nutrition  information  will 
be  listed  under  a  section  called  "Nutrition  Facts."  It  is  important  to 
read  the  entire  label  and  not  simply  the  claims  about  nutrition. 
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What  information  must  every  food  label  include? 

According  to  Federal  guidelines,  every  food  label  must  include  all  of  the  following 
information: 

■  the  common  name  of  the  product. 

■  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor. 

■  the  net  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count. 

■  the  ingredients,  in  order  of  predominance  by  weight  from  greatest  to  least. 

■  nutrition  information. 

■  serving  size. 

As  listed,  are  the  serving  sizes  for  adults  or  children? 

The  serving  sizes  listed  are  for  healthy  adults  and  not  for  children,  so  serving  sizes  on 
packages  would  need  to  be  adjusted  for  children. 

Are  terms  such  as  "low  fat"  clearly  defined? 

Terms  such  as  low  fat,  high  fiber,  free,  low,  light  and  others  are  clearly  defined.  (See 
Appendix  G  for  a  chart  of  nutrient  terms  and  their  definitions.) 

What  is  listed  under  Nutrition  Facts? 

The  Nutrition  Facts  panel  includes  information  on: 

■  total  calories  ■  dietary  fiber 

■  calories  from  fat  ■  sugars 

■  total  fat  ■  protein 

■  saturated  fat  ■  vitamin  A 

■  cholesterol  ■  vitamin  C 

■  sodium  ■  calcium 

■  total  carbohydrate  ■  iron 
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How  is  Percent  Daily  Value  information  helpful? 

The  information  provided  under  Percent  Daily  Value  helps  you  see  how  a  food  fits  into  a 
2,000  calorie  reference  diet.  The  value  tells  you  if  a  food  contains  a  little  or  a  lot  of  a 
nutrient. 

Use  the  Percent  Daily  Value  to  compare  foods.  Look  for  a  lower  value  for  nutrients  most 
people  need  to  limit,  such  as  fat,  saturated  fat,  cholesterol,  or  sodium.  Look  for  a  higher 
value  for  nutrients  most  people  need  to  increase  in  their  diets,  such  as  carbohydrates, 
vitamins,  and  minerals. 

To  use  the  Percent  Daily  Value  for  children,  will  you  need 
to  make  adjustments? 

Yes.  The  Percent  Daily  Value  is  based  on  an  adult's  reference  diet  of  2,000  calories  per  day. 
The  average  energy  recommendation  for  children  ages  1  through  3  years  is  1,300  calories 
a  day.  The  average  for  children  ages  4  through  6  years  is  1,800  calories  per  day.  To  use  the 
Percent  Daily  Value  for  children,  you  will  need  to  make  adjustments,  as  appropriate. 

What  will  the  ingredients  list  help  you  do? 

The  ingredients  list  will  help  you  choose  foods  with  the  ingredients  you  want.  The 
ingredient  in  the  greatest  amount  is  listed  first  and  the  ingredient  in  the  least  amount 
is  listed  last. 
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The  Food  Label  at  a  Glance 

The  food  label  carries  an  up-to-date,  easier  to  use  nutrition  information  guide,  which  is 
required  on  almost  all  packaged  foods.  The  guide  serves  as  a  key  to  help  in  planning  a 
healthy  diet.  (The  illustration  below  is  only  a  sample.  Exact  specifications  are  available 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.) 


Nutrition  Facts:  This  title  signals  that  the 
label  contains  the  required  information. 


Amount  per  serving: 
Serving  sizes  are 

(1)  more  consistent 
across  product  lines; 

(2)  are  stated  in  both 
household  and  metric 
measures;  and  (3) 
reflect  the  amounts 
people  actually  eat. 


List  of  nutrients: 
This  list  covers  those 
nutrients  most  impor- 
tant to  the  health  of 
today's  consumers. 
Most  consumers  need 
to  worry  about  getting 
too  much  of  certain 
nutrients  (fat,  for 
example)  rather  than 
too  few  vitamins  or 
minerals,  as  in  the 
past. 


Calories  per  gram: 
The  label  of  larger 
packages  like  this 
one  tell  the  number 
of  calories  per  gram 
of  fat,  carbohydrate, 
and  protein. 


Nutrition  Facts 

Serving  Size  1/2  cup  (1 14g) 
Servings  Per  Container  4 

Amount  Per  Serving 

Calories  90    Calories  from  Fat  30 

 %  Daily  Value* 

Total  Fat  3g  5% 


Saturated  Fat  Og 


0% 


Cholesterol  Omg 


0% 


Sodium  300mg 


13% 


Total  Carbohydrate  1 3g  4% 

Dietary  Fiber  3g  12% 


Sugars  3g 


Protein  3g 


Vitamin  A  80% 


Vitamin  C  60% 


Calcium  4% 


Iron  10% 


*  Percent  Daily  Values  are  based  on  a  2,000  calorie 
diet.  Your  daily  values  may  be  higher  or  lower 
depending  on  your  calorie  needs: 


Calories: 

2,000 

2,500 

Total  Fat 

Less  than 

65g 

80g 

Sat  Fat 

Less  than 

20g 

25g 

Cholesterol 

Less  than 

300mg 

300mg 

Sodium 

Less  than 

2,400mg 

2,400mg 

Total  Carbohydrate 

300g 

375g 

Dietary  Fiber 

25g 

30g 

Calories  per  gram: 

Fat  9  •  Carbohydrate  4  •  Protein  4 


Calories  from  fat: 
Calories  from  fat  are 
shown  on  the  label  to 
help  consumers  meet 
dietary  guidelines  that 
recommend  people 
get  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  calories 
in  their  overall  diet 
from  fat. 


Percent  Daily  Value: 
This  shows  how  a 
food  fits  into  the 
overall  daily  diet. 


A  note  about  daily 
values:  Some  daily 
values  are  maximums, 
as  with  fat  (65  grams 
or  less).  Others  are 
minimums,  as  with 
carbohydrate  (300 
grams  or  more).  On 
the  label  of  larger 
packages  such  as 
the  one  pictured  here, 
the  daily  values  for  a 
2,000  calorie  diet 
and  a  2,500  calorie 
diet  are  listed. 
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How  Important  Is 
Menu  Planning? 

In  a  successfully  managed  CACFP  operation,  menu  planning  may 
be  the  most  crucial  step.  The  nutritional  value  of  meals  —  and 
compliance  with  Federal  program  requirements  —  depend  on 
careful  menu  planning. 

Good  planning  can  make  a  huge  difference! 

The  menu  influences  almost  every  aspect  of  the  food  service  operation,  from  what  foods 
are  purchased  and  how  they  are  prepared,  to  whether  or  not  meals  are  popular  with  the 
children. 


This  chapter  looks  at  the  ABC's  of  successfully  planning  appealing  meals.  It  also  reviews 
the  menu  planning  process  and  some  important  planning  principles. 
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Basic  Menu  Planning 
Principles 

Advances  in  food  technology  make  it  possible  to  select  foods 
in  many  forms — frozen  or  chilled,  partially  or  totally  prepared, 
pre-portioned  or  in  bulk,  pre-prepared  or  as  ingredients  to  put 
together  "from  scratch." 

All  of  this  makes  menu  planning  exciting  as  well  as  challenging. 
Where  do  you  begin?  The  basic  menu  planning  principles  listed 
below  and  discussed  on  the  following  pages  are  a  good  starting 
point.  Keep  them  in  mind  as  you  think  about  your  children's 
preferences  and  nutrition  needs. 

The  five  basic  menu  planning  principles  are. . . 

1 .  Strive  for  balance. 

2.  Emphasize  variety. 

3.  Add  contrast. 

4.  Think  about  color. 

5.  Consider  eye  appeal. 
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MENU  PLANNING  PRINCIPLE  #1 

Strive  for  balance. 

As  you  work  to  plan  meals  that  are  nourishing,  appealing,  and  taste 
good,  you  will  want  to  strive  for  balance  in  a  number  of  ways.  As  you 
select  and  combine  foods: 

■  Balance  flavors  in  appealing  ways. 

Make  sure  individual  foods,  when  served  together,  make  a  winning  combination. 
Too  many  mild  flavors  may  make  a  meal  too  bland. 

Too  many  strongly  flavored  foods  may  make  a  meal  unacceptable  to  children.  For 
example,  a  lunch  or  supper  menu  with  sausage  pizza,  cajun  potatoes,  coleslaw, 
brownie,  and  milk  has  too  many  spicy  and  strong  flavors. 

■  Balance  higher  fat  foods  with  ones  that  have  less  fat. 

Avoid  having  too  many  higher  fat  foods  in  the  same  week.  In  other  words,  do  not 
include  sausage  pizza  on  a  week's  menu  if  you  are  already  planning  to  serve  hot 
dogs  and  chicken  nuggets. 

Look  for  ways  to  use  lowfat  side  dishes  to  balance  a  higher  fat  entree.  For  example, 
with  a  grilled  cheese  sandwich,  serve  carrot  and  celery  sticks. 
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MENU  PLANNING  PRINCIPLE  #2 

Emphasize  variety. 

Serving  a  variety  of  foods  is  important  because  no  one  food  or  group  of 
foods  can  give  us  everything  we  need  for  a  healthy  diet.  Variety  also 
makes  menus  interesting  and  appealing.  To  add  variety: 

■  Include  a  wide  variety  of  foods  from  day  to  day.  Avoid  planning  the  same 
form  of  food  on  consecutive  days,  such  as  meatballs  with  spaghetti  on  Monday  and 
meat  ravioli  on  Tuesday. 

■  Vary  the  types  of  main  courses  you  serve.  For  example,  serve  casseroles 
one  day,  soup  and  sandwiches  the  next,  or  perhaps  a  main-dish  salad. 

■  Include  different  forms  of  foods,  and  prepare  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  For  instance,  some  vegetables  are  good  eaten  raw.  If  you  usually  serve  a 
particular  vegetable  cooked,  serve  it  uncooked  if  it  is  good  that  way.  Or  cook  it  but 
use  a  different  recipe  or  seasoning.  In  any  case,  be  sure  the  "different  way"  of  serv- 
ing is  as  appealing  as  the  "usual  way." 

■  Include  a  surprise  item  or  a  small  amount  of  a  new  or  unfamiliar  food 
periodically.  For  example,  try  adding  raw  cauliflower,  red  cabbage,  or  spinach  to 
a  salad. 
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MENU  PLANNING  PRINCIPLE  #3 

Add  contrast. 

Strive  for  contrasts  of  texture,  flavor,  and  methods  of  preparation. 

■  Think  about  the  texture  of  foods  as  well  as  their  taste  and  appear- 
ance. For  added  appeal,  serve  a  green  salad  or  raw  vegetable  with  spaghetti. 
Serve  a  crisp  fruit  or  vegetable  with  a  burrito,  and  crisp  steamed  carrots  and  broccoli 
with  meatloaf.  Pair  toasted  garlic  bread  and  cold  broccoli  salad  with  cheese  ravioli. 

■  Avoid  having  too  much  of  the  same  type  of  food  in  the  same  meal. 

A  lunch  with  too  many  starches  or  too  many  sweets  lacks  contrast  as  well  as  balance. 
So  does  a  meal  with  too  many  heavy  foods.  If  you  are  serving  a  hearty  casserole, 
plan  to  serve  a  vegetable  or  fresh  fruit. 

■  Use  a  pleasing  combination  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  foods. 

Within  a  meal,  present  foods  in  several  different  shapes,  such  as  cubes,  mounds, 
shredded  bits,  and  strips.  A  meal  with  cubed  meat,  diced  potatoes,  mixed  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruit  cocktail  needs  more  contrast  in  size  and  shape  of  foods. 


See  Child  Care  Recipes  Food  for  Health 
and  Fun,  Vegetable  Lasagna  (D-27). 
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MENU  PLANNING  PRINCIPLE  #4 

Think  about  color. 

Use  combinations  of  colors  that  go  together  well,  and  strive  for  contrast 
and  maximum  color  presentation.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  use  at  least 
two  colorful  foods  in  each  menu  for  visual  appeal. 

■  Avoid  using  too  many  foods  of  the  same  color  in  the  same  meal. 

A  meal  with  turkey,  rice,  cauliflower,  white  bread,  pears,  and  milk  would  lack  color 
contrast.  A  better  combination  would  be  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  green  peas, 
whole-wheat  bread,  orange  slices,  and  milk. 

■  Remember  that  vegetables  and  fruits  are  great  for  adding  natural 
color  to  side  dishes  as  well  as  entrees.  A  slice  of  tomato  really  brightens  up 
a  potato  salad.  A  fresh  sliced  grape  or  strawberry  livens  up  a  dish  of  diced  pears 
or  peaches. 

■  Use  colorful  foods  in  combination  with  those  that  have  little  or  no 
color.  Serve  broccoli  spears  with  whipped  potatoes,  for  example.  Add  pimento  or 
green  pepper  to  corn.  Serve  a  bright  red  apple  and  green  lettuce  with  a  hamburger, 
baked  beans,  and  milk.  Serve  green  peas  and  apricots  with  oven-fried  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  milk. 

■  And  don't  forget  spices.  It's  easy  to  sprinkle  on  a  dash  of  cinnamon  to  canned 
fruit  or  a  little  paprika  on  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  added  color. 
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MENU  PLANNING  PRINCIPLE  #5 


Consider  eye  appeal. 

Your  children's  first  impressions  will  be  how  a  meal  looks.  Make  sure 
what  you  serve  looks  good  as  well  as  tastes  good. 

■  Think  of  the  total  presentation.  As  you  plan  for  color,  consider  the  color  of  the 
dishes,  plates,  or  trays  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  colors  of  the  foods. 

■  Plan  the  way  you  will  place  the  menu  items  on  the  tray  or  plate. 

Visualize  how  the  food  will  look  when  served  and  decide  on  the  most  attractive 
arrangement. 


See  Child  Care  Recipes  Food  for  Health 
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Family-Style 
Meal  Service 

Family-style  meal  service  means  serving  foods  in  bowls  or  dishes 
on  the  table.  Children  are  encouraged  to  serve  themselves,  or  serve 
themselves  with  help  from  an  adult. 

Enough  food  must  be  placed  on  the  table  to  provide  the  full 
required  portion  size  for  all  the  children  at  the  table. 
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Family-style  meal  service  has  some  advantages. . . 

I  Family-style  meals  allow  children  to  identify  and  be  introduced  to  new  foods,  new 
tastes,  and  new  menus.  Children  are  often  unsure  about  new  foods.  Seeing  new  foods 
and  watching  others  serve  themselves  gets  them  interested.  They  are  more  willing  to 
try  a  small  serving  when  they  see  other  children  trying  new  foods. 

I  Children  can  choose  the  amount  of  food  they  want  to  have  on  their  plate.  When 
foods  are  served  family-style,  children  may  choose  to  take  a  small  portion  of  food, 
knowing  that  the  food  will  still  be  available  if  they  would  like  a  second  serving. 
Children  feel  more  in  control  to  judge  their  hunger  and  fullness  throughout  the  meal, 
knowing  that  more  food  is  within  easy  reach. 

I  Children  practice  good  table  manners  and  new  skills  with  their  hands  and  fingers. 

Serving  themselves  gives  children  time  to  practice  skills  like  passing,  pouring,  and 
scooping  foods.  Taking  turns,  sharing,  and  politely  turning  down  foods  are  all  a  part  of 
the  table  manners  children  learn  by  participating  in  family-style  meal  service. 
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H    Special  Considerations 

As  you  apply  the  basic  menu  planning  principles,  keep  in  mind  any 
special  considerations,  such  as: 

■  regional  food  preferences 

■  holidays  and  other  special  occasions 

■  climate  and  seasons 

■  product  availability 

Here  are  some  menu  planning  tips... 

■  Food  preferences:  Consider  the  regional,  cultural,  and  personal  food 
preferences  of  the  children  you  serve,  but  don't  be  afraid  to  introduce  new  foods 
from  time  to  time.  Include  new  foods  and  encourage  children  to  try  them. 

■  Holidays  and  special  occasions:  Plan  festive  meals  and  snacks  for 
national  holidays,  center  events,  and  special  occasions  like  parents'  visiting 
days.  Don't  forget  National  Nutrition  Month  in  March! 

■  Climate  or  seasons:  Include  more  hot  foods  in  cold  weather,  and  more  cold 
foods  in  warm  weather. 

■  Product  availability:  Use  foods  in  season.  Plan  to  serve  plenty  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  when  they  are  plentiful,  reasonably  priced,  and  are  at  the  peak 
of  quality. 
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Staff  and  Equipment 

You  will  want  to  plan  meals  you  can  prepare  and  serve  with 
available  facilities,  equipment,  and  staff.  Here  are  some  tips. 

When  thinking  about  equipment  and  space. . . 

■  Consider  the  kind  and  size  of  food  preparation  and  cooking  equipment;  also  think 
about  freezer  and  refrigeration  space. 

■  Consider  sheet  and  baking  pans,  serving  bowls,  and  other  equipment  used  in  meal 
preparation  and  service. 

■  Consider  the  numbers,  kinds,  and  sizes  of  serving  tools  and  dishes  (or  compartments 
in  a  compartment  tray)  needed  to  serve  each  meal. 

When  thinking  about  staff  time  and  workload. . . 

■  Plan  meals  and  snacks  that  can  be  prepared  in  the  time  available. 

■  Consider  the  amount  of  self-preparation  required  for  each  menu,  such  as  vegetables  to 
be  cut  up  or  items  to  be  made  from  scratch. 

■  Balance  the  workload — food  preparation  and  clean-up  —  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week. 
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Food  Ordering  and 
Purchasing 

In  some  centers,  menu  planners  are  also  responsible  for  ordering 
and  purchasing  food.  If  this  is  part  of  your  job,  you  may  find  the 
following  tips  helpful. 


When  ordering  and  purchasing  food... 

I  Consider  the  availability  of  foods  from  local  suppliers.  If  you  need  to  reduce  the 
number  of  food  deliveries,  you  can  plan  menus  that  include  fresh  produce  on  consecu- 
tive days.  Do  the  same  for  commercially  baked  breads. 

1  Operate  within  a  budget,  and  pre-cost  your  menu.  Keep  records  of  the  approximate 
cost  per  serving  of  each  menu  item  in  order  to  determine  what  each  meal  will  cost  as 
well  as  the  average  meal  cost  per  month.  You  can  make  substitutions  if  the  average  cost 
of  the  menu  runs  too  high. 

1  Keep  abreast  of  price  trends  and 
the  market  availability  of  various 
foods.  Identify  extremes  —  items 
which  are  very  high  priced  or  those 
which  are  very  low  priced — with  a 
view  to  minimizing  or  maximizing 
their  use  in  the  menu. 

I  Use  USDA-donated  foods  where/ 
when  available.  If  you  receive  USDA- 
donated  foods,  use  them  as  efficiently 
and  creatively  as  you  would  if  you  had 
purchased  the  food. 

I  Keep  records  of  food  purchased,  used,  and  available  in  inventories.  These  records 
help  in  planning  future  purchases  and  menus.  Also  keep  participation  records  and 
production  records  that  note  acceptability. 
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Steps  to  Successful 
Menu  Planning 

In  this  section,  we  will  look  closely  at  the  following  steps: 

■  Schedule  a  time  to  plan  menus.  Collect  menu  resources. 

■  Think  about  changes  you  want  to  make. 

■  Select  a  timeframe. 

■  Select  the  main  dish. 

■  Select  the  other  menu  item  or  items. 

■  Evaluate  what  you  have  planned. 
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MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  1 

Schedule  a  time  to  plan  menus. 
Collect  menu  resources. 

■  Plan  menus  well  in  advance,  preferably  a  month  or  more  ahead  of 
the  time  they  are  to  be  served.  You  will  want  to: 

Review  previous  menus  and  any  other  food  service  records  that  indicate  the 
children's  preferences. 

Involve  children,  parents,  and  other  interested  parties  in  the  planning. 
Select  and  test  food  products  and  recipes. 

■  To  be  prepared,  you  will  want  to  pull  together  a  variety  of  menu 
resources.  These  might  include,  for  example,  past  successful  menus  or  recipe  files. 
Check  at  your  local  or  university  library  for  additional  resources. 

■  For  easy  reference,  have  on  hand  copies  of  food  production  and 
inventory  records.  Also  have  available  publications  such  as  USDA's  Food  Buying 
Guide  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs  and  Child  Care  Recipes:  Food  for  Health  and 
Fun.  (See  Appendix  H  for  more  information  on  available  resources.) 
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MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  2 

Think  about  changes  you 
want  to  make. 

■  Review  your  menus,  the  products  you  purchase,  and  preparation 
techniques. 

■  With  the  Dietary  Guidelines  and  children's  nutrition  needs  and  prefer- 
ences in  mind,  take  another  look  at  what  you  have  been  serving. 

Do  menus  meet  CACFP  meal  pattern  requirements? 

Are  you  planning  sufficient  variety? 

Do  you  need  more  servings  of  grains/breads? 

Do  you  need  more  servings  of  whole  grains? 

Can  you  serve  more  vegetables/fruits? 

How  often  do  you  serve  lowfat  entrees? 

Do  you  need  to  serve  some  foods  less  often? 
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MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  3 

Select  a  timeframe. 

■  If  you  determine  that  cycle  menus  will  work  for  your  child  care  facility, 
begin  by  selecting  a  timeframe  for  a  cycle  menu. 

The  cycle  menu  is  the  master  plan  of  meal  planning.  Cycle  menus  are  menus  planned 
for  a  period  of  time  and  repeated  on  a  regular  basis.  A  cycle  can  be  any  number  of 
weeks  that  works  for  your  meal  service. 

■  What  are  the  advantages  of  cycle  menus? 

If  carefully  planned,  cycle  menus  have  a  number  of  advantages.  For  example,  they 
offer  variety.  They  are  flexible,  allowing  for  substitutions. 

In  addition,  they  can  save  time  in  repetitive  functions  such  as  gathering  information, 
planning  menus,  selecting  foods,  developing  specifications,  costing,  and  arranging 
work  schedules. 

They  can  also: 

Be  adapted  easily  for  varied  ages. 

Allow  flexibility  for  such  things  as  seasonal  changes,  holidays,  and  special  events. 
Allow  more  time  for  other  tasks,  such  as  training  and  nutrition  education. 

Some  Tips  for  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Cycle  Menus 

■  Flexibility  is  the  key!  Review  menus  frequently  to  make  adjustments  for  changes  in 
availability  of  USDA  foods,  to  take  advantage  of  an  especially  good  buy  or  a  sea- 
sonal food,  and  to  allow  for  a  special  occasion. 

■  So  that  holidays  and  special  activities  won't  go  unrecognized,  be  sure  to  note  them 
on  the  calendar  well  in  advance.  Designate  specific  dates  when  a  special  menu  is  to 
be  substituted  for  the  one  in  the  cycle. 

■  Plan  one  cycle  for  each  season:  Fall  (September,  October,  November);  Winter 
(December,  January,  February);  Spring  (March,  April,  May);  and  Summer  (June,  July, 
August). 

■  Be  ready  to  make  adjustments.  For  example,  if  you  receive  USDA  foods  that  don't  fit 
in,  you  may  want  to  make  changes  to  your  menu. 

■  Keep  a  small  inventory  of  substitute  items  to  use  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
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MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  4 

Select  the  main  dish. 

■  Main  dishes  should  be  selected  first  in  menu  planning  because  they 
are  the  central  focus  of  a  meal.  They  form  the  framework  around 
which  you  will  plan  the  rest  of  the  menu. 

■  Be  careful  when  selecting  main  dishes: 

If  you  include  a  main  dish  that  is  not  central  to  the  meal  or  is  not  recognized  by 
children  as  the  main  dish,  this  could  result  in  poor  acceptance. 

Follow  a  plan  for  providing  a  variety  of  main  dishes. 

If  you  repeat  the  same  main  dish  during  a  2-week  period,  consider  varying  the  other 
foods  served  with  it. 

Make  sure  processed  products  have  a  CN  label  (see  Appendix  M)  or  other  accept- 
able documentation  which  indicates  crediting  information. 

MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  5 

Select  the  other  food  item  or  items. 

■  Include  food  items  that  complement  the  main  dish. 

■  Plan  to  use  plenty  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains. 

■  Keep  in  mind  that  children  like  to  eat  many  vegetables  raw  as  well  as 
cooked. 

■  Introduce  new  foods,  starting  with  small  amounts. 
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MENU  PLANNING  STEP  #  6 

Evaluate  what  you  have  planned. 

M  Before  you  decide  to  wrap  up  a  planning  session,  look  over  what  you 
have  planned. 

■  Looking  at  your  menus,  ask  yourself  questions  like  the  following: 

Do  your  meals  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  CACFP?  By  meeting  these 
requirements,  you  are  making  sure  your  meals  will  qualify  for  the  appropriate 
Federal  reimbursement. 

Do  the  meals  provide  children  with  adequate  calories  and  nutrients  while  reducing 
fat,  saturated  fat,  and  sodium? 

What  kind  of  example  do  the  meals  set  for  the  children?  Are  they  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines?  Do  they  encourage  children  to  eat  a 
variety  of  foods? 

Will  the  foods  on  the  menu  appeal  to  children  and  look  good? 

Do  you  have  sufficient  staff  and  equipment  to  prepare  and  serve  the  meal  you  have 
planned? 

What  about  cost? 

Do  your  menus  repeat  any  of  the  foods  you  have  selected  for  other  meals  on 
that  day? 

■  See  Appendix  I  for  a  checklist  of  questions  for  evaluating  what  you 
have  planned. 
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Sample  Menus 

The  following  are  sample  menus  for  children  ages  3  to  5  years. 
They  are  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  you  when  you  are  planning 
your  own  menus.  These  menus  meet  meal  pattern  requirements 
for  components  and  serving  sizes. 

What  are  the  special  notations  on  the  menus? 

■  Recipe  numbers:  For  many  of  the  suggested  food  items,  a  recipe  number  is  given.  This 
indicates  the  item  can  be  prepared  with  a  recipe  from  the  USDA  publication  Child 
Care  Recipes:  Food  for  Health  and  Fun  (FNS-304).  For  example,  in  addition  to  Orange 
Juice,  the  snack  for  Day  Three  includes  Muffin  Square,  Recipe  A-ll.  The  entree  for 
lunch  on  that  day  is  BBQ  Beef  Sandwich,  Recipe  F-8. 

■  USDA  commodities:  If  a  menu  item  utilizes  commodities,  you  will  see  an  "X"  in  the 
column  next  to  the  one  listing  the  recipe  number.  For  example,  breakfast  for  Day  Four 
includes  Milk,  Orange  Sections,  Pancake  (Recipe  A-12),  and  Maple  Applesauce 
Topping  (Recipe  C-l).  You  will  see  an"X"  in  the  commodities  column  for  each  of  those 
items  except  for  Milk. 
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Day  One 


Menu 

Serving 
Size 

Child 
Care 
Recipe 

Commodities 

Breakfast 

Chocolate  Milk,  1% 

Bagel,  cinnamon 
raisin 

Cream  Cheese 
Strawberries 

3/4  cup 

1  /2  serving 
(.5  oz) 

1  1  bsp 

1  /2  cup 

Snack 

Lowfat  Yogurt, 
flavored 

z  oz 

Pear,  fresh 

1  /2  cup 

X 

Water 

Lunch 

Mil  k,  1  % 

3/4  cup 

Pizza,  Mexican 
( 1  A  oz  meat; 
1/2  serving  bread; 
1/8  cup  vegetable) 

2  pieces 

D-13 

X 

Carrots,  raw,  strips 

1/8  cup 

Dip  for  Carrots 

2Tbsp 

E-15 

Watermelon 

1  /4  cup 

Day  One 

Sample  Breakfast  Menu 

Chocolate  Milk,  1% 
Cinnamon  Raisin  Bagel 
Cream  Cheese 
Strawberries 
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Day  Two 


Menu 


Serving 
Size 


Child 
Care 

Recipe  Commodities 


Breakfast    Milk,  1% 

Apricot  Halves,  canned 
French  Toast 

Syrup 
Margarine 


3/4  cup 

1  /2  cup 

1  /2  serving 
(1.1  oz) 

1  Tbsp 

1  tsp 


Snack  Peach  Slices,  canned 

Graham  Crackers 

Peanut  Butter  Dip 
Water 


1  /2  cup 

1/2  serving 
(.5  oz) 

1  Tbsp 


G-l 


X 


X 


Lunch  Milk,  1%  3/4  cup 

Teriyaki  Chicken  1  portion 

(1^  oz  chicken) 

Fresh  Fruit  Cup  1/8  cup 

Stir-Fry  Vegetables  1/4  cup 

(1/4  cup  vegetable) 

Not  Fried  Rice  1/3  cup 

(1/8  cup  vegetable; 
1/2  serving  bread) 


D-12 


-10 


A-8 


X 


X 
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Day  Two 

Sample  Snack  Menu 

Peach  Slices 
Graham  Crackers 
Peanut  Butter  Dip 
(Water  as  beverage) 


Day  Two 

Sample  Lunch  Menu 


Milk,  1% 
Teriyaki  Chicken 
Fresh  Fruit  Cup 
Stir-Fry  Vegetables 
Not  Fried  Rice 
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Day  Three 


Menu 


Serving 
Size 


Child 
Care 

Recipe  Commodities 


Breakfast    Milk,  1% 
Banana 


Raisin  Bread,  toasted 


Margarine 


3/4  cup 

1  /2  cup 

1  /2  slice 
(.5  oz) 

1  tsp 


Snack 


Orange  Juice 
Muffin  Square 


1  /2  cup 
1  /2  serving 


A-ll 


X 
X 


Lunch  Milk,  1  % 

BBQ  Beef  Sandwich 
( 1  i  oz  beef; 
1/8  cup  vegetable; 
1  serving  bread) 

Coleslaw 

(1/8  cup  vegetable) 


3/4  cup 

1  /2  sandwich 


1/8  cup 


F-8 


E-9 


X 


Tomatoes,  sliced 


1/4  cup 
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Day  Three 

Sample  Snack  Menu 

Orange  Juice 
Muffin  Square 


Day  Three 

Sample  Lunch  Menu 

Milk,  1% 
BBQ  Beef 
Coleslaw 
Sliced  Tomatoes 
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Day  Four 


Menu 

Serving 
Size 

v>niia 
Care 
Recipe 

Commodities 

Breakfast 

Milk,  1% 

3/4  cup 

Orange  Sections 

1  /4  cup 

X 

Pancake 

1  /2  serving 
(.6  oz) 

A-12 

X 

Maple  Apple- 
sauce Topping 
(1/4  cup  fruit) 

1  /4  cup 

C-l 

X 

Snack 

Chocolate  Milk,  1% 
Crackers,  Animal 

1  /2  cup 

1  /2  serving 
(.5  oz) 

Lunch 

Milk,  1% 

3/4  cup 

Peanut  Butter  Sandwich 
(1-j  Tbsp  peanut 
butter  on  1  /2  serving 
(.5  oz.)  bread) 

1  serving 

X 

Broccoli  Cheese  Soup 
(3/4  oz  cheese; 
1  /4  cup  vegetable) 

1  /2  cup 

H-5 

X 

Pineapple  cubes, 

1  /4  cup 

X 

in  juice 


Day  Four 

Sample  Breakfast  Menu 

Milk,  1% 
Orange  Sections 
Pancake 

Maple  Applesauce  Topping 
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Day  Five 


Child 


Menu 

Serving 
Size 

Care 
Recipe 

Commodities 

Breakfast 

Milk,  1% 

3/4  cup 

Apple  Wedges 

1/2  cup 

X 

English  Muffin,  whole 

u/hpnt  tnn^tprl 

1/2  serving 
(  5  oz) 

Jam 

1  tsp 

Snack 

Wheat  Crackers 
Grape  Juice 

1  /2  serving 
(.4  oz) 

1  /2  cup 

Lunch 

Chocolate  Milk  1% 

3/4  cud 

Tuna  Patty 

(1|  oz.  fish; 

1  /2  bread  serving  ) 

1  Patty 

D-10 

Oven  Fries 

2  pieces 

(3/8  cup  vegetabl 

1-5 

e) 

X 

Green  Beans 

1/8  cup 

X 

eucltty 
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Set  Quality 
Standards  for  Food 

Set  standards  not  only  for  taste,  but  also  for  appearance,  texture, 
and  temperature.  In  doing  this,  consider  the  children's  ages  and 
preferences — for  example,  some  children  like  their  pizza  crust 
thicker  and  chewier  than  others. 


# 


Listen  to  what  children  have  to  say  about  the  food  and  watch  their 
actions  and  reactions.  Also,  watch  to  see  what  foods  they  end  up 
throwing  away. 
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As  you  work  to  set  quality  standards. . . 

■  Use  proven  recipes  and  good  quality  ingredients.  Before  serving  a  new  item,  plan 
the  procedures  for  preparing  it.  Make  sure  all  new  food  items  are  tasted  before  they  are 
served. 

H  Keep  quality  in  mind.  Check  daily  to  be  sure  top  quality  is  maintained.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  serve  quality  meals  if  your  suppliers  give  you  inferior  products.  Prior  to 
sending  out  bids  or  getting  price  quotations,  review  potential  suppliers  to  ensure  they 
are  as  concerned  as  you  are  about  quality.  If  you  are  receiving  meals  from  a  vendor, 
make  sure  the  company  has  the  same  standard  of  quality  as  you  do. 

■  Use  good  judgment  about  cooking  times  and  preparation  techniques.  Know  how 
to  test  for  top  quality  by  smell,  sight,  taste,  and  temperature. 

■  Understand  basic  differences  between  home  cooking  and  institutional  cooking. 

These  include,  among  other  things,  differences  in  quantities,  temperatures,  cooking 
times,  equipment,  and  procedures  (such  as  working  with  pre-cooked  portions,  and 
staggering  cooking  and  holding  times). 

■  Understand  the  importance  of  food  safety.  Understand  that  food  safety  is  important 
at  every  step — from  purchasing  and  receiving,  to  storing,  handling,  preparing,  cook- 
ing, serving,  and  storing  leftovers.  See  Appendix  J  for  more  information  about  food 
safety  and  sanitation. 


Serve  Quality  Food 

The  items  you  serve  to  children  are  only  as  good  as  the  quality 
of  ingredients  put  into  each  recipe.  To  ensure  first-rate  results: 
(1)  purchase  the  finest  quality  possible;  (2)  store  and  handle 
carefully;  (3)  check  your  cooking  techniques. 

How  can  you  ensure  quality? 

■  Carefully  select  how  you  will  prepare  and  hold 
each  food.  For  example,  plan  to  cook  vegetables 
in  batches  and  avoid  holding  for  more  than  15  to 
20  minutes  before  serving.  This  will  help  retain 
flavor,  color,  and  nutrients. 

■  Do  not  overcook.  Accidents  and  mistakes 
happen.  But  if  a  food  burns  or  falls  short  in 
other  ways,  don't  make  the  second  mistake  of 
serving  that  food.  Overcooking  can  also  cause 
food  to  lose  nutritional  value. 

■  Always  taste  before  serving.  Make  sure 
food  has  been  prepared  and  seasoned  to 
appeal  to  children  and  not  adults. 

■  Keep  foods  at  the  proper  temperature.  Keep  hot  foods  hot  (140°F  and  above)  and 
cold  foods  cold  (below  40°F).  Proper  temperatures  are  important  for  food  safety  as 
well  as  taste  and  appearance.  Cool  hot  foods  slightly  just  before  serving  to  young  chil- 
dren. See  Appendix  J  for  more  information  about  food  safety. 

■  Feature  freshness!  For  example,  serve  salad  greens  that  are  crisp  and  green. 


Serve  eye-appealing  foods.  Like  adults,  children  notice  and  are  influenced  by  how 
foods  look. 
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Choose  Healthy 

Preparation 

Techniques 

There  is  no  one  right  way  to  cook  a  particular  food.  However, 
certain  techniques  can  help  you  achieve  a  desired  result,  such  as 
minimizing  nutrient  loss  or  enhancing  flavor  without  adding  a  lot 
of  fat. 


Here  are  some  tips. . . 


It  is  important  to  retain  nutrients  during  preparation  and  cooking.  Consider  the 
merits  of  various  cooking  techniques  and  select  carefully. 

When  no  fat  is  added,  baking  is  a  great  lowfat  cooking  method.  Baking  on  a  rack- 
or  draining  the  fat  after  baking — helps  make  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 
even  lower  in  fat. 

Steam  cooking  is  another  no-fat 
method  and  is  versatile  and  quick. 

It  produces  a  high  quality  product 
without  extra  fat.  It  also  minimizes 
nutrient  loss.  For  example,  steamed 
vegetables  generally  retain  more 
vitamin  C  than  boiled  vegetables. 


Protect  the 
Nutrients  in  Food 


No  matter  how  careful  you  are,  food  preparation  of  any  kind 
destroys  some  nutrients.  Excessive  losses,  however,  can  be  reduced 
through  proper  preparation  techniques. 

How  can  you  help  prevent  nutrient  loss? 

Water-soluble  vitamins  such  as  vitamin  C  and  the  B  vitamins  are  easily  destroyed  by 
excess  water,  air,  heat,  and  light.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  pH  balance  (i.e.,  too  much 
or  too  little  acid)  of  the  cooking  liquid.  Fat-soluble  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K  are  more 
stable. 

To  avoid  losing  nutrients,  be  careful  with: 

■  Water.  Soaking  food  in  water  dissolves  water-soluble  vitamins  and  minerals.  Avoid  it 
except  when  absolutely  necessary.  If  foods,  such  as  vegetables,  must  be  soaked  or 
remain  in  water  during  cooking,  use  as  small  amount  of  water  as  possible  and  use  the 
leftover  cooking  liquid  in  soup  or  in  another  product.  Or  steam  vegetables  in  small 
batches  for  best  quality. 

■  Heat.  Heating  food  causes  nutrient  loss,  especially  vitamin  C.  Avoid  prolonged 
overcooking. 

■  Light.  Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of  riboflavin;  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  open  or  is 
exposed  to  light,  considerable  destruction  of  riboflavin  can  occur.  A  light-obstructing 
container,  such  as  a  cardboard  carton,  can  help  prevent  this.  If  you  are  using  another 
type  of  container,  be  sure  to  store  it  away  from  light. 

■  pH  Balance.  Baking  soda  should  not  be  added  to  green  vegetables  to  retain  color  dur- 
ing cooking  or  to  dry  peas  and  beans  to  decrease  cooking  time.  Baking  soda  makes  the 
cooking  water  alkaline,  destroying  thiamin  and  vitamin  C. 
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H  Air.  Vitamins  A,  C,  E,  K,  and  the  B  vitamins  —  are  destroyed  by  exposure  to  air. 
To  reduce  nutrient  loss: 

Cut  and  cook  vegetables  in  pieces  that  are  as  large  as  possible. 

Store  foods  with  proper  covers. 

Cook  vegetables  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting. 

Cook  vegetables  until  "just  tender." 

Prepare  food  as  close  to  serving  time  as  possible. 

Serve  raw  vegetables  when  possible. 

When  cooking  with  grains. . . 

Health  experts  encourage  Americans  to  choose  grains  and  breads  as  a  major  component 
of  a  nutritious  diet.  This  is  why  grains  and  breads  form  the  base  of  the  USDA  Food  Guide 
Pyramid.  To  provide  maximum  benefit,  they  must  be  prepared  correctly 

To  retain  the  nutrients  in  grains,  remember: 

■  Rice  should  not  be  washed  before  cooking.  Rice  is  enriched  by  spraying  with  vitamins 
and  minerals.  When  you  wash  rice,  the  enrichment  is  washed  off. 

M  Browning  uncooked  rice  before  adding  water  can  destroy  a  lot  of  the  thiamin  content. 

■  Rinsing  cooked  grains  and  pasta  causes  considerable  loss  of  nutrients  and  is  not 
recommended. 
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When  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables. . . 

Because  of  advances  in  food  technology,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available  in  many 
forms  —  fresh,  frozen,  or  canned;  whole  or  pre-cut;  bulk  or  pre-portioned.  In  any  form, 
fruits  and  vegetables  need  to  be  handled  and  stored  correctly  to  retain  nutrients  and 
ensure  food  safety. 

For  best  results  when  cooking  vegetables: 

■  Prepare  small  amounts.  Avoid  long  exposure  to  heat.  Fresh  or  frozen  vegetables  can 
be  cooked  by  several  different  methods.  You  can  steam,  bake,  or  saute  them.  Regardless 
of  the  cooking  method  you  choose,  it  is  better  to  prepare  small  amounts  than  to  cook 
single  large  batches.  Nutritive  value  is  lost  and  quality  is  lowered  with  long  exposure 
to  heat. 

■  To  retain  nutrients  and  bright  colors,  cook  "just  until  tender."  Steaming  is  a  good 
way  to  cook  vegetables. 

■  Use  carefully  timed  "batch  cooking"  to  avoid  having  vegetables  held  too  long 
before  serving.  A  good  rule  of  thumb:  the  quantity  you  cook  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  you  can  serve  in  15  minutes.  This  applies  to  both  vegetables  served  alone  and 
to  vegetables  used  in  recipes  such  as  beef  or  chicken  stir-fry. 
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Processed  Foods  
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Good  Records 
Are  Helpful 

Good  recordkeeping  is  part  of  any  successful  food  service 
operation.  A  tool  like  the  production  record  helps  you  plan  from 
day  to  day.  How  much  food  needs  to  be  prepared  for  a  particular 
meal  or  snack?  The  production  record  tells  you  at  a  glance. 

Helpful  in  many  ways. . . 

Good  records  also  provide  a  valuable  written  history  for  future  planning. 

They  help  you: 

■  see  trends 

■  evaluate  what  works  best  with  your  children 

■  decide  what  changes  need  to  be  made 

In  addition,  during  State  reviews  your  records  demonstrate  that  your  meals  comply  with 
CACFP  requirements. 
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Production 
Records 


Production  records  vary  in  format,  but  any  good  record 
accomplishes  two  things. 

■  First,  it  gives  you  information — such  as  what  foods  and  recipes 
to  use,  and  what  portion  sizes  to  serve. 

■  Second,  it  enables  you  to  record  information,  such  as  actual 
quantities  prepared  and  number  of  meals  and  snacks  served. 


For  best  results,  plan  ahead... 


A  production  record  is  a  working  tool  which  outlines  the  type  and  quantity  of  foods 
that  need  to  be  purchased  and  available  for  the  meal  service.  To  be  a  successful 
planning  tool,  production  records  should  be  started  well  in  advance  of  the  meal 
service. 
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What  is  Needed  on  a 
Production  Record? 


For  starters,  the  production  record  should  show  the: 

■  child  care  site 

■  meal  date 

■  menu  type  (breakfast,  snack,  lunch,  or  supper) 

In  addition,  it  should  indicate  the  following: 

■  Food  components  (meat  and  meat  alternate,  etc.)  and  other  items,  including 
condiments. 

■  Recipe  or  food  product  used. 

■  Planned/projected  number  of  portions  and  serving  sizes  for  each  age  group. 

■  Planned/projected  number  of  portions  and  serving  sizes  for  adults. 

■  Total  amount  of  food  prepared  (for  example,  number  of  servings,  pounds,  cans). 

■  Actual  number  of  reimbursable  meals  served. 

■  Actual  number  of  nonreimbursable  meals  served  (such  as  to  adults). 

■  Leftovers  and  substitutions. 


# 
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Completing  a  Production  Record 

Wifien  is  a  production  record  filled  in? 

■  The  menu  planner  completes  the  first  part  of  the  production  record  in  advance. 

■  After  the  meal  is  served,  the  remaining  sections  are  completed.  These  include  such 
information  as  actual  amounts  of  food  used,  the  number  of  meals  served,  and 
leftovers. 

What  specific  information  is  needed? 

■  Menu  item  (or  food  item)  used  and  form:  All  food  items  must  be  listed. 

■  Recipe  or  product:  It  is  critical  to  specify  exact  recipes  and  products  that  are  to  be 
used.  (If  on  the  day  of  service,  the  preparer  or  server  uses  a  different  recipe  or  prod- 
uct than  the  one  specified  here  by  the  menu  planner,  the  food  provided  to  children 
may  not  meet  the  meal  requirements  as  planned.)  List  the  recipe  number  if  it  is  a 
USDA  quantity  recipe  and  the  name  of  the  food  and  its  form  (such  as  shredded  let- 
tuce). For  processed  foods,  list  brand  name  and  code  number. 

■  Age  or  grade  group(s):  You  need  to  identify  the  age  group  being  served.  If  a 
menu  serves  more  than  one  age  group  at  a  site,  you  may  use  one  production  record 
to  show  this,  but  notations  for  each  age  group  should  be  clear.  Adjusted  portion  sizes 
for  age  groups  specified  need  to  be  shown  for  menu  items,  recipes,  and  products. 

■  Portion  or  serving  size:  Indicate  portion  size  or  serving  size.  This  information  is 
important  to  ensure  that  the  correct  portion  size  is  served  as  well  as  planned  and 
prepared. 

■  Total  projected  servings:  Forecast,  or  predict,  the  approximate  number  of  serv- 
ings needed  of  each  menu  item.  Projecting  the  number  of  servings  is  the  first  step  in 
determining  how  much  food  to  buy  or  order,  how  much  time  to  allot  for  preparation, 
and  which  equipment  to  use. 

■  Amount  of  food  (or  purchase  units)  used:  Indicate  how  much  food  was  used. 
These  records  should  be  kept  to  verify  that  the  planned  menu  was  actually  prepared 
and  served. 

■  Actual  number  of  meals  served:  At  the  end  of  the  meal  service,  record  the 
number  of  reimbursable  meals  that  were  actually  served  to  children.  Also  record  the 
number  of  nonreimbursable  meals  that  were  served  (such  as  to  adults). 

■  Leftovers:  Record  any  leftovers. 

See  Appendix  K  for  a  sample  production  record. 
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Standardized 
Recipes 

A  standardized  recipe  is  one  that  has  been  tried,  adapted,  and 
retried  several  times  —  and  has  been  found  to  produce  the  same 
good  results  and  yield  every  time. . . 


.as  long  as: 

the  exact  procedures  are  followed 
the  same  type  of  equipment  is  used 

the  ingredients  are  of  the  same  quality  and  in  the  same  quantities 


I)  • 


See  Child  Care  Recipes 
Food  for  Health  and  Fun, 
Muffin  Square  (A-l  1) 


What  are  the  advantages  of 
using  standardized  recipes? 

■  Standardized  recipes  help  ensure  product  quality. 

They  provide  food  items  of  consistent  quality. 

The  same  amount  of  product  is  produced  each  time. 

The  same  portion  size  is  provided  each  time. 

■  Menu  planning  will  be  more  consistent  because: 

You  can  accurately  predict  the  number  of  portions  from  each  recipe. 
Predictable  yield  will  help  eliminate  unexpected  leftovers  and  substitutions. 

■  Costs  are  easier  to  control. 

Inventory  is  easier  because  recipes  specify  exact  amounts  of  ingredients. 
You  can  better  manage  purchasing  and  storage. 

■  The  same  good  results  can  be  produced  time  after  time. 

As  a  result,  children  will  be  happier  because  food  quality  will  be  consistent. 

A  good  source  of  quantity  recipes... 

Child  Care  Recipes:  Food  for  Health  and  Fun  from  USDA  (FNS-304) 
contains  standardized  recipes  and  kitchen  tips  that  will  make  your 
menu  planning  and  food  preparation  easier. 

The  recipes  can  help  you  add  variety  to  your  menus,  with  plenty  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  grain  products. 

Developed  in  quantities  of  25  and  50  servings,  the  recipes  have  been  tested,  and 
retested,  for  product  quality,  consistency,  and  yield  in  child  care  centers 
nationwide. 
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What  kind  of  information 
should  be  included  on  a 
standardized  recipe  form? 


If  you  are  standardizing  your  own  recipe,  or  modifying  an  already  standardized  recipe, 
you  will  want  to  keep  careful  records.  These  records  should  include  the  following 
information: 

Yield:  Indicate  serving  size  and  number  of  servings. 

■  All  ingredients:  Identify  form  (such  as  fresh,  frozen,  or  canned) ;  packing  medium 
(such  as  canned  in  juice  or  light  syrup,  frozen  with  added  sugar  or  plain);  and  fat  con- 
tent (such  as  "20%  fat  ground  beef "  or  "ground  pork,  no  more  than  30%  fat"). 

■  Correct  measures,  weights,  and/or  pack  size. 

■  Preparation  procedures. 

See  Appendix  L  for  information  on  equivalent  measures,  scoops,  ladles,  and  weights  and 


measures. 


Recipes  are  needed  for  any  menu  item  that  contains  more  than  one  ingredient,  such  as 
Beef  Stir-Fry,  seasoned  vegetables,  and  sandwiches. 
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Processed  Foods 

You  will  need  to  keep  records  of  processed  foods  used  in  meals.  See 
below  for  what  kind  of  information  you  want  to  have  on  hand. 

What  kind  of  records  will  you  need  to  keep? 

You  will  need  either... 

...a  Child  Nutrition  Label  (see  Appendix  M  for  more  information  on  Child 
Nutrition  Labels) 

...or  a  statement  from  the  manufacturer  which  documents  the  product  and 
the  food  components  and  amounts  that  are  credited  to  that  product.  Manufacturers 
must  use  the  current  USDA  Food  Buying  Guide  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs  to 
determine  yields  of  food  components. 

Check  with  your  State  agency  regarding  the  specific  information  that  needs  to  be 
provided  by  the  manufacturer. 


l; 
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This  chapter  has  three  ports: 

Building  a  Child-Centered  Program 

Incorporating  Nutrition  Education 
Into  Your  Program  


Ideas  for  Nutrition  Education 
Activities  
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Feeding  Children  Responsively 

Building  a 

Child-Centered 

Program 

How  can  you  make  meals  and  snacks  as  "child- friendly"  as  the  rest 
of  the  activities  at  your  center?  You  probably  have  found  lots  of 
ways.  Here  are  some  added  tips  for  making  mealtime  a  special 
experience  that  children  look  forward  to,  learn  from,  and  enjoy 
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Making  Meals  Special. . . 

Meals  and  snacks  offer  special  opportunities  for: 

■  providing  happy,  relaxed  experiences 

■  helping  children  develop  positive  food  attitudes 

■  building  children's  confidence  and  social  skills 

■  communicating  with  parents 

To  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities,  try  to... 

■  Achieve  quality  service.  Make  sure  meals  are  both  attractive  and  tasty. 

■  Encourage  social  interaction.  Teach  the  children  the  social  aspects  of  dining  as  well 
as  how  to  feed  themselves. 

■  Make  mealtime  a  happy  time.  Provide  a  transition  or  quiet  time  just  before  meals  so 
that  mealtime  can  be  relaxed.  Make  sure  the  room  is  attractive  and  appealing  for 
young  children.  Use  bright  colors  and  decorations  that  children  like. 

■  Avoid  making  children  feel  rushed.  Allow  children  to  take  their  own  time  to  eat. 
Having  to  eat  in  a  hurry  may  spoil  the  pleasure  of  eating.  In  addition,  short  meal  times 
may  encourage  poor  eating  habits.  For  example,  children  who  are  feeling  pressured 
may  choose  to  quickly  consume  their  favorite  foods  and  ignore  other  nutritious  foods 
in  the  meal.  Also,  they  may  learn  to  eat  too  rapidly,  a  habit  that  may  lead  to  over-eating 
and  obesity. 

■  Make  the  most  of  your  menus.  Use  your  menus  as  a  tool  to  communicate  with  par- 
ents. Send  a  copy  of  your  menus  home  with  the  children.  Include  your  phone  number 
and  let  parents  know  they  can  approach  you. 

■  Add  excitement  to  your  meals.  Expand  on  activities  and  cultural  events  happening  in 
the  classroom.  Plan  activities  and/or  special  meals  around  holidays  or  other  special 
events,  such  as  the  beginning  of  spring,  National  Apple  Week,  and  National  Nutrition 
Month. 
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Incorporating 
Nutrition  Education 
Into  Your  Program 

Nutrition  education  is  learning  about  foods  and  how  they  are 
important  to  health.  It  should  be  part  of  child  care  because  it  helps 
children  in  many  ways. 

How  does  nutrition  education  help  children? 

Nutrition  education  helps  children... 

■  Form  positive  attitudes  about  food  and  eating. 

■  Learn  to  accept  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 

■  Establish  healthful  eating  habits  early  in  life. 

■  Learn  to  share  and  socialize  at  mealtime  (in  a  group  eating  situation). 

■  Be  ready  to  continue  learning  while  at  child  care. 
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How  can  you  make  nutrition  education 
part  of  your  child  care  center? 
Here  are  some  tips: 

I.  Get  children  involved  in  activities  with  food  and  eating. 

Children  are  natural  explorers.  They  are  constantly  asking  questions  and  discovering  the 
world  around  them.  Children  learn  through  their  play  and  through  hands-on  activities. 

■  Think  of  ways  that  you  can  provide  learning  activities  that  involve  the  senses  of  touch, 
smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  seeing. 

■  Allow  children  to  handle  food,  mix  it,  prepare  it,  smell  it,  and  taste  it. 

■  Help  them  learn  to  describe  foods  as  they  see  them.  Ask  them  to  talk  about  a  food's 
color,  shape,  and  texture. 
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2.  Plan  activities  that  match  children's  abilities  and  interests. 

Children  develop  rapidly.  Activities  should  take  into  consideration  the  children's  devel- 
opmental readiness.  This  includes  both  what  the  children  are  mentally  ready  to  learn 
and  what  they  are  physically  capable  of  doing. 

Younger  children  are  not  able  to  perform  the  same  tasks  that  older  children  can.  When 
planning  a  nutrition  education  activity,  think  about  the  age  of  the  children.  Almost  any 
activity  can  be  changed  to  fit  the  abilities  and  the  interests  of  the  children  being  taught. 


3.  Plan  simple  activities  before  harder  ones. 

Children,  like  adults,  want  to  be  successful  in  what  they  do.  You  can  help  children  be 
successful  by  planning  activities  that  are  simple  and  then  moving  to  harder  ones. 

For  example,  have  the  children  learn  the  names  of  foods.  Then  as  they  get  older,  get 
them  involved  in  food  preparation  activities  such  as  measuring. 


4.  Build  on  what  a  child  already  knows. 

Children  learn  by  building  on  something  they  already  know.  When  you  introduce  a  new 
topic  about  food  and  eating,  connect  it  to  something  already  familiar  to  the  child. 

For  example,  most  children  have  seen  adults  put  gasoline  in  their  cars.  Explain  that  just 
as  gas  makes  cars  go,  food  "makes  children  go."  It  helps  them  be  able  to  grow  and 
play.  Just  as  gas  is  fuel  for  cars,  food  is  fuel  for  people. 
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Ideas  for  Nutrition 
Education  Activities 

Learning  about  different  foods  and  their  importance  to  health  can 
be  fun  for  children.  As  the  following  ideas  show,  nutrition 
education  activities  can. . . 

■  be  lively  and  varied 

■  take  place  in  a  variety  of  settings 

■  be  combined  with  many  other  activities 

Let's  Take  a  Road  Trip! 

■  Plan  a  trip  to  the  local  grocer.  Many  large  grocery  chains  have  tours  especially  for 
younger  children.  Take  them  to  the  produce  aisle  to  learn  more  about  unfamiliar  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

H  Live  near  a  rural  area?  A  trip  to  a  farm  can  show  children  where  food  comes  from. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  watch  cows  being  milked,  or  fruits  being  harvested.  Take  them 
to  a  farm  or  an  orchard  and  help  them  pick  their  own  berries,  pumpkins,  or  apples! 

■  Is  there  a  food  manufacturing  or  bottling  plant  nearby?  Arrange  a  visit  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  will  be  fascinated  by  the  big  machinery.  And,  especially  if  they  have  already 
visited  a  farm,  they  will  see  a  connection  between  how  food  is  grown  and  how  it  gets 
to  the  grocery  shelf. 

■  A  bakery  is  a  great  place  for  children  to  learn  how  bread  is  made.  Think  about 
allowing  the  children  to  bake  their  own  bread  loaves  once  you  get  back  to  the  child 
care  center! 
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%  #     Let's  Have  Fun  with  Food! 

■  Play  a  guessing  game  with  the  children.  Everyone  enjoys  a  mystery.  Place  different 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  paper  bags,  and  have  the  children  identify  the  mystery  food  by 
feel  alone!  (Make  sure  children  wash  their  hands  first.) 

■  Match  pictures  of  foods  and  food  products.  Show  the  children  pictures  of  foods 
(such  as  milk,  corn,  and  apples).  Then  give  them  pictures  to  help  them  identify  various 
forms  that  those  foods  can  take  (in  this  case,  for  example,  cheese  and  yogurt,  corn- 
bread  and  cereal,  applesauce  and  apple  pie).  Be  creative! 

■  Have  a  colorful  tasting  party  with  new  and  familiar  foods.  Cut  up  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  the  children  might  not  normally  eat  (kiwi,  star  fruit,  mango,  broccoli  or  cauli- 
flower, turnips,  or  mild  radishes).  Add  some  more  familiar  fruits  and  vegetables,  along 
with  some  dip.  Be  sure  that  the  display  is  colorful! 

■  Show  what  you  can  do  with  a  single  vegetable  or  fruit  and  the  different  forms  it 
can  take.  For  instance,  show  children  that  a  carrot  can  be  shredded,  sliced,  diced, 


grated,  or  cut  into  sticks.  Explain  that  it  can  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 
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It's  Learning  Time! 

■  Have  children  build  their  own  Food  Guide  Pyramids.  Using  pictures  of  foods  from 
magazines  or  newspaper  advertisements,  have  the  children  create  their  own  Food 
Guide  Pyramids  by  placing  different  foods  in  their  proper  places. 

H  Make  a  giant  Food  Guide  Pyramid  on  the  floor  with  string.  Give  children  pictures 
of  different  foods  and  have  them  place  the  foods  where  they  think  they  should  be  on 
the  Pyramid. 

■  Teach  children  their  colors  by  using  fruits  and  vegetables.  Eggplant,  grapes, 
oranges,  carrots,  red  and  green  apples,  celery  sticks,  broccoli,  bananas,  and  summer 
squash  are  all  great  foods  to  use! 

■  Help  children  learn  about  different  cultures.  Share  with  them  foods  that  other  peo- 
ple from  different  countries  eat.  Use  a  map  to  find  those  countries,  and  share  foods 
they  might  eat  there.  For  example,  locate  Central  America  and  talk  about  and  taste 
pineapple.  Do  the  same  with  Africa  and  peanuts,  and  Japan  and  rice. 

■  Plant  miniature  herb  gardens.  Show  the  children  how  simple  herbs  can  make  cooked 
vegetables  taste  even  better. 
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Teach  the  children  how  to  count  using  food.  For  example,  have  them  count  small 
pieces  of  fruit  (such  as  pineapple  tidbits  or  grape  halves)  or  grains  (such  as  oat  cereal 
or  cooked  macaroni).  After  they  count,  they  can  eat!  Make  sure  that  children  wash 
hands  first,  and  that  clean  dishes  and  handling  procedures  are  used. 

Set  up  a  "grocery  store"  in  the  play  area.  Fill  the  store  with  a  variety  of  foods  —  real 
or  plastic  examples,  empty  cartons,  or  pictures.  Include  nutritious  foods  (fruits,  veg- 
gies, juices,  grain  products,  meats,  and  dairy  products)  and  foods  that  are  not  full  of 
nutrients  (i.e.,  cookies,  soda,  candy).  Let  the  children  "go  shopping"  and  learn  how  to 
make  wise  food  choices. 

Help  the  children  grow  potato  plants.  Stick  toothpicks  into  white  or  sweet  potatoes, 
then  suspend  the  potatoes  in  a  cup  full  of  water.  Place  them  in  a  window,  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  water,  and  watch  the  potatoes  sprout! 

Include  special  foods  during  holiday  and  ethnic  celebrations.  Invite  the  children  to 
bring  in  their  family's  favorite  recipes  for  that  day  or  season. 

Use  stories  to  help  show  children  how  food  can  be  prepared.  The  classic  story 
"Stone  Soup"  is  a  great  way  to  show  children  how  foods  can  be  combined  to  make  deli- 
cious meals.  (You  could  act  out  the  story,  then  serve  that  soup  for  lunch!) 


Use  foods  to  help  children  learn  about  tastes,  textures,  and  sounds.  (How  does  this 
taste — sweet  or  tart?  Is  it  crunchy,  or  chewy?  How  does  it  sound?) 
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Chefs  in  Training! 

Show  children  where  orange  juice  comes  from.  Give  each  child  a  plastic  juicer  and 
an  orange.  Have  the  children  roll  the  oranges,  then  cut  in  half. .  .then  let  them  make 
their  own  cup  of  juice  for  their  snack. 

■  Create  banana  pops!  Give  each  child  half  of  a  banana  and  a  popsicle  stick.  Let  the 
child  peel  the  banana,  insert  the  stick,  then  roll  the  banana  in  granola  cereal.  Place  the 
"banana  pop"  in  a  styrofoam  holder,  and  place  in  the  freezer  for  a  few  hours. 

Allow  the  children  to  help  make  a  fruit  salad.  Use  their  favorite  fruits!  The  fruit  salad 
can  be  part  of  one  of  their  meals  or  part  of  a  snack. 

■  Show  the  children  how  to  make  "fruit  parfaits."  Use  fresh  or  canned  fruit  layered 
with  lowfat  yogurt  or  lowfat  cottage  cheese. 

■  Have  fun  making  a  dip.  Finger  foods  always  taste  better  with  a  dip.  Allow  the  children 
to  experiment  with  adding  spices  or  condiments  to  yogurt  or  pureed  fruit.  Supply 
them  with  sliced  fruits,  vegetables  and/or  bread  wedges  and  crackers,  and  stand  back. 

Make  colorful  pizzas!  Children  love  to  make  their  own  lunches  —  and  pizza  is  a 
favorite  of  most.  Supply  them  with  half  of  an  English  muffin,  tomato  sauce,  cheese,  and 
vegetable  toppings.  Let  them  build  their  own  pizzas  and  watch  you  place  them  in  the 
oven. 

T  Let  the  children  make  their  own  fruit  shakes.  These  are  especially  refreshing  on  a 
hot  day.  Using  frozen  fruit  and  lowfat  milk,  help  the  children  pour  the  ingredients  into 
a  blender.  In  a  few  minutes,  each  child  will  have  a  delicious  treat.  (Don't  forget  the 
straws!) 

CAUTION:  If  a  food  prepared  by  children  is  used  to  meet  a  meal  or 
snack  component,  you  must  ensure  that  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to 
meet  meal  pattern  requirements  and  that  food  safety  procedures 
are  followed. 
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^  Always  watch  or  sit  with  children  during 
meals  and  snacks.  Young  children,  ages  2 
to  3  especially,  are  at  risk  of  choking  on 
food  and  remain  at  risk  until  they  can 
chew  and  swallow  better  by  about  age  4. 
Using  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young 
Children,  offer  2  to  3  year  olds  the  same 
variety  of  foods  as  the  rest  of  the  children 
in  your  care,  but  prepared  in  forms  that 
are  easy  for  them  to  chew  and  swallow. 


Watch  children  during  meals  and 
snacks  to  make  sure  they: 


|^  »  Sit  quietly. 

•  Eat  slowly. 

•  Chew  food  well  before  swallowing. 

•  Eat  small  portions  and  take  only  one  bite 
at  a  time. 

•  Finish  swallowing  before  leaving  the  table. 


The  foods  which  are  popular  with 
young  children  are  often  the  ones 
which  have  caused  choking.  Foods 
that  may  cause  choking: 


Fix  table  foods  so  that  they  are 
easy  to  chew: 


Cut  foods  into  small  pieces  or  thin  slices. 
Cut  round  foods,  like  hot  dogs,  lengthwise 
into  thin  strips. 

Remove  all  bones  from  fish,  chicken,  and 
meat. 

Cook  food,  such  as  carrots  or  celery,  until 
slightly  soft.  Then  cut  into  sticks. 
Remove  seeds  and  pits  from  fruit. 
Spread  peanut  butter  thinly. 


Firm,  smooth,  or  slippery  foods  that  slide 
down  the  throat  before  chewing,  like: 

•  hot  dog  rounds         •  peanuts 

•  hard  candy  •  whole  grapes 

•  large  pieces  of  fruit    •  cherries  with  pits 

•  granola 

Small,  dry,  or  hard  foods  that  are  difficult  to 
chew  and  easy  to  swallow  whole,  like: 

•  nuts  and  seeds 


popcorn 
small  pieces  of  raw 
carrot,  celery  or 
other  raw  hard 
vegetables 


potato  and  corn 

chips 

pretzels 


Sticky  or  tough  foods  that  do  not  break  apart 
easily  and  are  hard  to  remove  from  the  air- 
way like: 


spoonfuls  or 
chunks  of  peanut 
butter  or  other 
nut/seed 
butters 

chunks  of  meat 


chewing  gum 
marshmallows 
raisins  and  other 
dried  fruit 
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Infant  &  Child 
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StayWell 


►  Check  the  scene  for 
safety 

►  Check  the  victim  for 
consciousness,  breathing, 
pulse,  and  bleeding 

INFANTS 

(birlh  to  1) 

If  conscious  buf  choking 


►  Dial  9-1-1  or  local 
emergency  number 


►  Care  for  conditions 
you  find 


CHILDREN 

{1-8) 

If  conscious  buff  choking... 


Emergency 
Telephone  Number: 


Everyone  should  know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency.  Coll  your  local 

American  Red  Cross  _   for  information 

on  CPR  and  first  aid  courses. 


Copyright  C  IMS  by 

Th.  A  marl  can  National  Rati  Croaa 

Slock  No  652041 
Book  Coda  07740 
July.  1993 
PS  II.. 

ISBN  0-8016  7740-8 
For  ordanng  information 
olaata  call  I  800  667  7968 
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What  Foods  Are  Good 
Sources  of  Vitamin  A, 
Vitamin  C,  Calcium, 
and  Iron? 

Children  need  many  different  nutrients  to  grow  and  be  healthy. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  to  include  a  variety  of  foods  in  the 
meals  and  snacks  you  serve. 

This  Appendix  lists  foods  that  are  good  sources  of  four  key 
nutrients:  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  C,  Calcium,  and  Iron.  A  good  food 
source  contributes  at  least  10  percent  of  the  Recommended  Daily 
Allowance  (RDA)  for  a  particular  nutrient. 


Here's  how  to  read  the  charts: 

Foods  and  serving  sizes  are  listed  in  the  first  two  columns.  The  third  column  shows  what 
percentage  of  the  RDA  a  serving  provides,  as  follows: 

Symbol-.  For  children  ages  lto  3  years  old,  one  serving  contains. . . 

■  GOOD  ...10  to  24  percent  of  RDA 

■  ■  BETTER         ...25  to  39  percent  of  RDA 

■  ■  ■        BEST  ...  40  percent  or  more  of  RDA 
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Foods  that  Contain  Vitamin  A 


Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Meat/Meat  Alternates 

Liver  (beef,  pork,  chicken,  or  turkey),  braised 

Uoz 

■  ■■ 

Meat/Meat  Alternates — Fish/ Seafood 

Mackerel,  canned 

lioz 

□ 

Fruits 

Apricots: 

Canned,  juice  pack 

2  halves 

Dried,  cooked,  unsweetened 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Dried,  uncooked 

5  halves 

Cantaloupe 

1/4  cup,  diced 

■  ■ 

Cherries,  red  sour,  fresh 

1/4  cup  pitted 

Mandarin  orange  sections 

1  /4  cup 

Mango,  raw 

1/4  medium 

■  ■■ 

Melon  balls  (cantaloupe  and  honeydew) 

1/4  cup 

Nectarine 

1/2  medium 

Papaya 

1/4  cup 

Plums,  canned,  juice  pack 

1  /4  cup 

Prunes,  dried,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Watermelon 

1  cup 
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Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Vegetables 

Beet  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Bok  choy,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

*  i 

■  ■■ 

Broccoli,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

H 

Carrots,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Chicory  greens,  raw 

1/4  cup 

H 

Collards,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

i 

Dandelion  qreens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

*  i 

■  ■■ 

Escarole,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Kale,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Mustard  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

r 

Peas  and  carrots,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Peppers,  sweet  red,  raw 

1/2  small 

■  ■■ 

Plantain,  cooked 

1/2  medium 

Pumpkin,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Romaine  lettuce 

1/4  cup 

Spinach,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Squash,  winter  (acorn,  butternut,  etc.) 

1  /4  cup 

□  □□ 

Sweet  potato 

1  /2  medium 

■  ■■ 

Swiss  chard,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Tomato  (juice,  paste,  or  puree) 

1/4  cup 

Turnip  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

□  □□ 

Milk 

Milk,  lowfat  or  skim 

1  /2  cup 

■ 

Foods  that  Contain  Vitamin  C 


Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Meat/ Meat  Alternates 

Liver  (beef  or  pork),  braised 

H  oz 

■  ■ 

Liver  (chicken) 

1/4  cup 

Meat/Meat  Alternates — Fish/Seafood 

Clams,  steamed  or  canned 

H  oz 

■ 

Mussels,  steamed  or  poached 

U  oz 

□ 

Fruits 

Apple,  raw 

1  /2  medium 

El 

Banana 

1  /2  medium 

■ 

Blackberries,  raw 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Blueberries,  raw 

1/4  cup 

□ 

Cantaloupe 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Grapefruit 

1/4  medium 

□  □□ 

Grapefruit  juice 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■■ 

Grapefruit-orange  juice 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■■ 

Grapefruit  and  orange  sections 

1/4  cup 

□  □□ 

Guava,  raw 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Honeydew 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Kiwi 

1/2  medium 

□  □□ 

Kumquat 

1  fruit 

■ 

Mandarin  orange  sections 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Mango 

1/4  medium 

□  □□ 

Nectarine 

1/2  medium 

■ 

Orange 

1  /2  medium 

■  ■■ 

Orange  juice 

3/8  cup 

■  ■■ 

Papaya 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Peach 

Frozen 

1/4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Fresh,  raw 

1  /2  medium 

■ 

Pear 

1/2  medium 

■ 

Pineapple,  fresh  or  canned 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Pineapple  juice,  canned 

3/8  cup 

■  ■ 

Pineapple-grapefruit  juice 

3/8  cup 

■  ■■ 

Pineapple-orange  juice 

3/8  cup 

■  ■■ 

Plum,  raw 

1/2  medium 

■ 

Raspberries 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Strawberries 

1  /4  cup 

■  ■■ 

Tangelo 

1  /2  medium 

■  ■■ 

Tangerine 

1  /2  medium 

■  ■■ 

Tangerine  juice 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■■ 

Watermelon 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Vegetables 

Asparagus,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

III 

Beans,  green  or  yellow,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Beans,  lima,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Bean  sprouts,  raw  or  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Bok  choy,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

1 1 

Broccoli,  raw  or  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

■  ■  ■ 

■  ■  ■ 

Brussels  sprouts,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

III 

Cabbage,  green,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

1 1 

Cabbage,  red,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

III 

Cauliflower,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

III 

Chard,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Chili  peppers,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

1  L_ 

r-C- 

<^nicory,  raw 

1  /o 

I  /  z  cup 

Chinese  cabbage,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

1 1 

Collards,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Dandelion  greens,  raw 

1  / 4  cup 

Escarole,  raw 

\  /  Z  cup 

Kale,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

□  l_  L_ 

Kohlrabi,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

III 

Mustard  greens,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

1 1 

Okra,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Onion,  medium,  raw 

"I/O  If 

1  / Z  medium 

Parsnips,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Peas,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

Peppers,  green  and  red,  raw/cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

in 

Plantain,  green  or  ripe,  boiled 

i/o       J  • 
1  / Z  medium 

in 

Poke  greens,  cooked 

1  / 4  cup 

in 

Potato,  baked  or  boiled 

I/O  "T 

1 1 Z  medium 

1 1 

Radishes,  raw 

o  large 

Romaine  lettuce,  raw 

1  /o 

1  / Z  cup 

Rutabaga,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Snowpeas,  raw  or  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

■■■ 

Spinach,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Squash,  summer  or  winter,  raw/cooked 

1/4  cup 

Sweet  potato,  baked,  boiled,  canned 

1  /2  medium 

■■■ 

Tomato 

1  /2  medium 

■■ 

Tomato  juice 

3/8  cup 

■■■ 

Tomato-vegetable  juice 

3/8  cup 

■■■ 

Turnip  greens  with  turnips,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Turnips,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Watercress,  raw 

1/4  cup 

To  help  the  body  take  in  more  iron,  include  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C  with  meals, 
especially  if  the  meal  does  not  include  meat,  fish,  or  poultry. 
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Foods  that  Contain  Calcium 


Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Meat  Alternates — Fish 

Mackerel,  canned 

Uoz 

■ 

Salmon,  canned  with  bones 

Uoz 

■ 

Sardines,  canned  with  bones 

1  each 

□ 

Meat  Alternates — Cheese 

Cottage  cheese,  lowfat 

1  /2  cup 

■ 

Natural  cheese — blue,  brick,  camembert,  feta, 
gouda,  monterey  jack,  mozzarella,  muenster, 
provolone,  and  roquefort 

1/2  oz 

■ 

Natural  cheese — gruyere,  swiss,  parmesan, 
and  romano 

1/2  oz 

■  ■ 

Processed  cheese — cheddar  or  swiss 

3/4  oz 

■  ■ 

Ricotta  cheese 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

Yogurt — flavored  or  with  fruit,  or  plain 

4  oz 

Meat  Alternates — Nuts 

Almonds,  unblanched,  dry-roasted 

1  oz 

■ 

Vegetables 

Spinach,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Grains/Breads 

Pancakes,  plain,  fruit,  buckwheat,  or  whole-wheat 

4" 

Waffles,  bran,  cornmeal,  and/or  fruit 

4"  square 

□ 

Waffles,  plain 

4"  square 

Milk 

Buttermilk 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Chocolate  milk 

1  /2  cup 

Dry,  nonfat  milk,  reconstituted 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Evaporated,  whole  or  nonfat,  diluted 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Lowfat  or  nonfat  milk 

1  /2  cup 

Whole  milk 

1  /2  cup 

■  ■ 

Foods  that  Contain  Iron 


Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Meat/Meat  Alternates 

Beef  brisket 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef,  ground,  extra  lean,  broiled 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef  liver 

Uoz 

Beef,  pot  roast,  braised 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef,  rib  roast,  roasted 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef,  shortribs,  braised 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef,  steak,  broiled 

Uoz 

■ 

Beef,  stew  meat,  simmered 

Uoz 

■ 

Calf  liver 

Uoz 

■ 

Chicken  or  turkey  liver 

Uoz 

■  ■ 

Liverwurst 

1  oz 

■ 

Pork  liver 

Uoz 

■  ■■ 

Tongue,  braised 

Uoz 

■ 

Turkey,  dark  meat,  roasted,  no  skin 

Uoz 

■ 

Meat/Meat  Alternates — Eggs 

Large  egg 

1 

■ 

Meat/ Meat  Alternates — Fish/ Seafood 

Clams,  steamed  or  canned 

Uoz 

■  ■■ 

Mackerel,  canned 

Uoz 

■ 

Mussels,  steamed 

Uoz 

■ 

Oysters,  steamed  or  canned 

Uoz 

■  ■ 

Shrimp,  broiled  or  canned 

Uoz 

■ 

Trout,  baked  or  broiled 

Uoz 

■ 

Meat  Alternates — Dry  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils 

Black-eyed  peas  (cowpeas) 

1/4  cup 

Z 

Chickpeas  (garbanzo  beans) 

1  /4  cup 

■ 

Kidney  beans 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Lentils 

1  /4  cup 

■ 

Pinto  beans 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Soybeans 

1/4  cup 

■  ■ 

White  beans 

1/4  cup 

■ 
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Foods  that  Contain  Iron,  continued 


Food 

Serving  Size 

%  of  RDA 

Meat  Alternates — Nuts  and  Seeds 

Pine  nuts  (pignolias) 

1  Tbsp 

Pumpkin  or  squash  seeds,  roasted 

1  Tbsp 

Fruits 

Prunes,  dry,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

■ 

Raisins,  seedless 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Vegetables 

Beans,  lima,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

□ 

Beans,  black,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

■ 

Black-eyed  peas,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Chard,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

■ 

Spinach,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

■ 

Grains/Breads 

Bagel,  plain,  pumpernickel,  or  whole-wheat 

1/2  medium 

■ 

Cereals,  ready-to-eat,  enriched 

1/2  oz 

■  ■ 

Muffin,  bran 

1/2  medium 

■ 

Noodles,  cooked 

1  /2  cup 

■ 

Oatmeal,  instant,  enriched 

1  /3  cup 

■  ■ 

Pita  bread,  plain  or  whole-wheat 

1  /2  medium 

■ 

Pretzel,  soft 

1/2 

■ 

Rice,  white,  regular,  cooked 

1  /3  cup 

■ 

Q 


O 


/ 
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APPENDIX  C 

Acceptable 
Grains/Breads 

What  makes  a  product  acceptable  to  serve  as  a  grains/ 
breads  item  for  the  CACFP? 

■  All  grains/breads  items  must  be  enriched  or  whole-grain,  made  from  enriched  or 
whole-grain  meal  or  flour,  or  if  it  is  a  cereal,  the  product  must  be  whole-grain, 
enriched  or  fortified.  Bran  and  germ  are  credited  the  same  as  enriched  or  whole-grain 
meal  or  flour. 

■  The  label  must  indicate  that  the  product  is  enriched  or  whole-grain;  made  from 
enriched  or  whole-grain  meal  or  flour  as  well  as  bran  and/or  germ;  or  fortified.  If  it  is 
enriched,  the  item  must  meet  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Standards  of 
Identity  (21  CFR  Section  136, 137, 139)  for  enriched  bread,  macaroni  and  noodle 
products,  rice,  or  cornmeal. 

■  The  item  must  be  provided  in  quantities  specified  in  the  regulations.  One-quarter 
(1/4)  of  a  serving  is  the  smallest  amount  allowable  to  be  credited  toward  the  minimum 
quantities  of  grains/breads  specified  in  program  regulations. 

■  A  full  serving  is  required  for  children  6  years  of  age  and  older. 

■  A  half  serving  is  the  minimum  required  for  children  under  6  years  of  age. 
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How  will  you  know  a  particular  product  contains  enough 
whole-grain  or  enriched  flour  or  meal? 

There  are  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  one  you  choose  will  depend  on  whether  you 
are  using  a  recipe  or  buying  a  commercial  product. 

If  you  are  using  your  own  recipe. . . 

. .  .you  can  calculate  this  yourself  as  shown  on  pages  C-4  and  C-5. 

If  you  are  using  a  standardized  recipe  from  the  USDA  publication  Child  Care  Recipes: 
Food  for  Health  and  Fun  (FNS-304) . . . 

. .  .refer  to  the  crediting  of  each  recipe.  Look,  for  example,  at  Pineapple  Scones,  Recipe 
A- 1 .  Under  the  heading  "SERVING,"  you  will  see  the  following: "  1  scone  provides 
the  equivalent  of  l\  slices  of  bread." 

If  you  are  buying  a  commercial  product. . . 

. .  .the  manufacturer  can  supply  you  with  this  information; 

. .  .or  you  can  consult  USDA  guidance  materials,  such  as  the  lists  shown  on  pages  C-6, 
C-7,  and  C-8.  These  lists  show  equivalent  minimum  serving  sizes  for  a  wide  variety 
of  purchased  food  items. 

How  will  you  use  the  USDA  lists  of  equivalent  minimum 
serving  sizes  for  purchased  items? 

For  each  group  of  foods,  you  will  find  minimum  weights  for  a  full  serving,  a  half  serving, 
and  a  one-quarter  serving.  Cornbread,  for  example,  is  listed  in  Group  C. 

Here's  how  you  will  use  this  information: 

If  you  are  serving  a  child  6  years  or  older,  you  need  to  provide  a  full  serving.  Looking  at 
the  column  on  the  right,  you  see  that  a  full  serving  of  cornbread  needs  to  weigh  at  least 
31  grams  (or  1.1  oz)  to  contain  the  required  14.75  grams  of  whole-grain  or  enriched 
flour  or  meal. 

If  you  are  serving  a  child  younger  than  6  years  old,  you  need  to  provide  at  least  a  half 
serving.  You  see  that  a  half  serving  of  cornbread  must  weigh  at  least  16  grams  (or  .6  oz). 
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What  else  is  important  to  know  about  grains/breads? 

When  making  decisions  about  which  recipes  to  use  and  which  products  to  buy,  keep  in 
mind  the  following  important  considerations: 

1 .  USDA  recommends  that  cookies,  granola  bars,  and  similar  foods  be  served  in  a  sup- 
plement (snack)  no  more  than  twice  a  week. 

2.  Donuts,  coffee  cakes,  and  sweet  rolls  are  allowed  as  a  bread  item  in  breakfasts  and  sup- 
plements only. 

3.  French,  Vienna,  Italian,  and  Syrian  breads  are  commercially  prepared  products  that 
often  are  made  with  unenriched  flour.  Check  the  label  or  ask  the  manufacturer  to  be 
sure  the  product  is  made  with  enriched  flour. 

4.  The  amount  of  dried  bread  in  a  half  serving  of  stuffing  should  weigh  at  least  10  grams 
(.4  oz). 

5.  Whole-grain,  enriched,  or  fortified  breakfast  cereals  (cold,  dry,  or  cooked)  are  tradi- 
tionally served  as  a  breakfast  item,  but  maybe  served  in  meals  other  than  breakfast. 
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Calculating  the  Grain  Contribution 
In  a  Recipe 

You  have  a  recipe  that  will  make  25  corn  muffins.  Since  it  is  not  a  USDA 
standardized  recipe,  you  do  not  know  what  one  muffin  will  contribute  to 
meeting  the  grains/breads  requirement.  How  will  you  calculate  this? 

1  •  Start  with  basic  information  about  minimum 
requirements: 

ONE  full  serving  of  a  grains/breads  product  must  contain  at  least  14.75  grams  (.52  oz) 
of  whole-grain  or  enriched  flour  or  meal. 

2.  List  the  ingredients  per  25  servings  and  the  quantity  of 
grain  stated  in  pounds. 

Your  recipe  calls  for  8  ounces  all-purpose  flour  and  3  ounces  yellow  cornmeal  for  25 
servings. 

3.  Multiply  the  quantity  of  grains  by  the  number  of  grams 
per  pound  (454  grams  =  1  pound). 

You  convert  ounces  to  pounds  as  follows:  8  oz  =  .5  lb  and  3  oz  =  .1875  lb.  You  multiply 
.5  by  454  and  .1 875  lb  by  454.  This  tells  you  how  many  grams  of  flour  and  cornmeal 
are  in  25  servings.  Add  grams  of  flour  and  grams  of  cornmeal,  and  you  get  total  grams 
of  grains  (312.125  grams). 

4.  Divide  the  total  grams  of  grains  by  25  servings. 

This  tells  you  the  number  of  grams  per  serving  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  flour  in  each 
muffin  (12.485  grams). 

5.  Divide  the  number  of  grams  per  serving  by  14.75. 

(A  FULL  serving  of  grains/breads  requires  1 4.75  grams  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  flour 
or  grain.)  You  will  get  .8464  grams. 

6.  Round  DOWN  to  the  nearest  1  /4  of  a  serving. 

This  tells  you  what  one  muffin  contributes  to  meeting  the  requirement 
for  one  full  serving  of  enriched  or  whole-grain  flour,  cereal,  or  meal. 
Completing  the  calculations,  as  shown  on  the  next  page,  you  determine 
that  one  of  these  corn  muffins  will  provide  the  equivalent  of  3/4  slice 
of  bread. 
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Calculations: 


Whole-grain  or 
enriched  flour 
and/or  meal: 


Quantity  needed 
for  25  servings 
(in  pounds): 


Multiplied 

by  454  grams  (g) 

(1  lb  =  454  g) 


All-purpose  flour 


8  oz  =  .5  lb 


.5  x  454  =  227 


Yellow  cornmeal 


3  oz  =  .1875  lb 


.1875  x  454  =  85.125 


1 .  7b  get  total  grams  of  grain  in  25  servings,  you  add: 
227  plus  85.125  =  312.125 

2.  To  get  grams  of  grain  in  each  muffin,  you  divide: 
312.125  by  25  =  12.485 

3.  To  determine  grain  contribution,  you  divide: 
12.485  by  14.75  =  .8464 

4.  You  round  DOWN  to  the  nearest  1/4  of  a  serving: 
.8464  rounds  down  to  .75  (3/4)  of  a  serving 

You  have  determined  that  7  serving  (1  muffin)  provides  the  equivalent  of  3/4  slice  of 
bread. 

(A  half  serving  is  the  minimum  required  for  children  under  6  years  of  age.  For  children 
6  years  of  age  and  older,  a  full  serving  is  required.) 
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A  Guide  to  Equivalent 
Minimum  Serving  Sizes 

The  following  charts  show  minimum  serving  sizes  for  a  wide  variety  of 
purchased  products.  Keep  in  mind  that  a  half  serving  is  the  minimum  required 
for  children  under  6  years  of  age.  For  children  6  years  of  age  and  older,  a  full 
serving  is  required. 


Group  A 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  A 


Bread  type  coating 

Bread  sticks  (hard) 

Chow  mein  noodles 

Crackers  (saltines  and  snack  crackers) 

Croutons 

Pretzels  (hard) 

Stuffing  (dry)  Note:  Weights  apply  to  bread  in  stuffing. 


1  serving  =  20  gm  or  0.7  oz 

3/4  serving  =  15  gm  or  0.5  oz 

1  /2  serving  =  1 0  gm  or  0.4  oz 

1/4  serving  =   5  gm  or  0.2  oz 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  A,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
20  gm  (or  0.7  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  10  grams  (0.4  oz). 


Group  B  Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  B 

Bagels  1  serving  =  25  gm  or  0.9  oz 

Batter  type  coating  3/4  serving  =  1  9  gm  or  0.7  oz 

Biscuits  1  /2  serving  =  1  3  gm  or  0.5  oz 

Breads  (white,  wheat,  whole-wheat,  French,  Italian)  1/4  serving  =  6gmor0.2oz 

Buns  (hamburger  and  hot  dog) 

Crackers  (graham  crackers — all  shapes;  animal  crackers) 
Egg  roll  skins 
English  muffins 

Pita  bread  (white,  wheat,  whole-wheat) 
Pizza  crust 
Pretzels  (soft) 

Rolls  (white,  wheat,  whole-wheat,  potato) 
Tortillas  (wheat  or  corn) 
Tortilla  chips  (wheat  or  corn) 
Taco  shells 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  B,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
25  grams  (0.9  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  13  grams  (0.5  oz). 
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Group  C 

Cookies  (plain) 
Cornbread 
Corn  muffins 
Croissants 
Pancakes 

Pie  crust  (dessert  pies,  fruit  turnovers,  and 

meat/meat  alternate  pies) 
Waffles 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  C 

1  serving  =  3 1  gm  or  1 . 1  oz 
3/4  serving  =  23  gm  or  0.8  oz 
1  /2  serving  =  1 6  gm  or  0.6  oz 
1  /4  serving  =    8  gm  or  0.3  oz 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  C,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
31  grams  (1.1  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  16  grams  (0.6  oz). 


Group  D 

Donuts  (cake  and  yeast  raised,  unfrosted) 
Granola  bars  (plain) 
Muffins  (all,  except  corn) 
Sweet  rolls  (unfrosted) 
Toaster  pastry  (unfrosted) 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  D 

1  serving  =  50  gm  or  1 .8  oz 

3/4  serving  =  38  gm  or  1 .3  oz 

1  /2  serving  =  25  gm  or  0.9  oz 

1  /4  serving  =  1  3  gm  or  0.5  oz 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  D,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
50  grams  (1 .8  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  25  grams  (0.9  oz). 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  E 

1  serving  =  63  gm  or  2.2  oz 
3/4  serving  =  47  gm  or  1 .7  oz 
1  /2  serving  =  3 1  gm  or  1 . 1  oz 
1/4  serving  =  1 6  gm  or  0.6  oz 


Group  E 

Cookies  (with  nuts,  raisins,  chocolate  pieces 

and/or  fruit  purees) 
Donuts  (cake  and  yeast  raised,  frosted  or  glazed) 
French  toast 
Grain  fruit  bars 

Granola  bars  (with  nuts,  raisins,  chocolate  pieces 

and/or  fruit) 
Sweet  rolls  (frosted) 
Toaster  pastry  (frosted) 

SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  E,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
63  grams  (2.2  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  31  grams  (1.1  oz). 


Group  F 

Cake  (plain,  unfrosted) 
Coffee  cake 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  F 

1  serving  =  75  gm  or  2.7  oz 

3/4  serving  =  56  gm  or  2  oz 

1  /2  serving  =  38  gm  or  1 .3  oz 

1 1 A  serving  =  1 9  gm  or  0.7  oz 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  F,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
75  grams  (2.7  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  38  grams  (1 .3  oz). 
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Group  G 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  G 


Brownies  (plain) 

Cake  (all  varieties,  frosted) 


3/4  serving 
1  /2  serving 
1/4  serving 


1  serving 


1  1 5  gm  or  4  oz 
86  gm  or  3  oz 
58  gm  or  2  oz 
29  gm  or  1  oz 


SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  G,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of 
1 15  grams  (4  oz).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  weight  of  58  grams  (2  oz). 


Bulgur  or  cracked  wheat 

Macaroni  (all  shapes) 

Noodles  (all  varieties) 

Pasta  (all  shapes) 

Ravioli  (noodle  only) 

Rice  (enriched  white  or  brown) 

SUMMARY:  When  you  buy  items  from  Group  H,  a  full  serving  should  have  a  minimum  of  1/2 
cup  cooked  product  (25  grams  dry).  A  half  serving  should  have  a  minimum  of  1/4  cup  cooked 
product  (or  13  grams  dry). 

Group  I  Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  I 

Ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereal  (cold  dry)  1  serving  =3/4  cup  or  1  oz, 


Group  H 


Minimum  Serving  Size  for  Group  H 


Barley 

Breakfast  cereals  (cooked) 


1  serving  =  1/2  cup  cooked 
(or  25  gm  dry) 


whichever  is  less 


SUMMARY:  When  you  serve  items  from  Group  I,  a  full  serving  should  measure  3/4  cup  or  weigh 
1  ounce,  whichever  is  less.  A  half  serving  should  measure  3/8  cup  or  weigh  0.5  ounce, 
whichever  is  less. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Major  Nutrients 

Here  are  some  facts  about  major  nutrients,  including  what  they 
contribute  to  good  health  and  in  what  foods  they  are  found.  The 
nutrients  are  organized  in  seven  groups: 

1 .  Carbohydrates        5.  Macrominerals 

2.  Proteins  6.  Microminerals 

3.  Fats  7.  Water 

4.  Vitamins 

While  you  are  not  required  to  use  this  information  to  plan  healthy  meals,  it  may  be  useful 
as  a  resource  to  share  with  teachers  and  parents.  Similarly,  although  some  of  the  food 
sources  listed  may  be  less  suitable  for  center  meals  than  others,  they  might  be  appropriate 
for  nutrition  education  activities. 

1 .  Carbohydrates 

■  Supply  energy  (4  calories  per  gram). 

■  Spare  proteins  to  be  used  for  growth  and  maintenance  of  body  tissues  rather  than 
energy. 

■  Provide  fiber  if  whole  grain. 

Food  sources  include:  complex  carbohydrate  foods  include  breads,  cereals,  pasta,  rice, 
and  starchy  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  green  beans,  corn,  and  lima  beans.  Simple 
carbohydrate  foods  include  sugar,  honey,  syrup,  candy,  soft  drinks,  icings,  and  fruit. 

2.  Proteins 

■  Build  and  repair  body  tissues. 

■  Help  antibodies  fight  infection. 

■  Supply  energy  (4  calories  per  gram)  if  more  is  consumed  than  needed  to  build  and 
repair  body  tissues. 

Food  sources  include:  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  yogurt,  cheese,  dried  beans  and 
peas,  and  nuts  and  nut  butters. 
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3.  Fats 


H  Supply  the  most  concentrated  source  of  energy  (9  calories  per  gram). 
H  Carry  fat-soluble  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K. 

H  Provide  feeling  of  fullness  and  satisfaction  since  fats  take  longer  to  digest. 

Food  sources  include:  oils,  shortening,  butter,  margarine,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressings, 
table  cream,  and  sour  cream. 

4.  Vitamins 

Vitamin  C  (Ascorbic  Acid) 

■  Helps  form  cementing  substances  such  as  collagen  that  hold  body  cells  together,  thus 
strengthening  blood  vessels  and  hastening  healing  of  wounds  and  bones. 

■  Increases  resistance  to  infections. 
B  Helps  body  absorb  iron  in  the  diet. 

Food  sources  include:  cantaloupe,  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  honeydew  melon,  kiwi 
fruit,  mandarin  orange  sections,  mango,  orange  juice,  papaya,  strawberries,  tanger- 
ines, asparagus,  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale,  sweet  green  and 
red  peppers,  sweet  potatoes. 

Thiamin  (Bl) 

■  Helps  body  cells  obtain  energy  from  food. 

■  Helps  keep  nerves  healthy. 

■  Promotes  good  appetite  and  digestion. 

Food  sources  include:  meat,  poultry,  fish,  dried  beans  and  peas,  nuts,  enriched  and 
whole-grain  breads  and  cereals. 

Riboflavin  (B2) 

■  Helps  cells  use  oxygen  to  release  energy  from  food. 
B  Helps  keep  eyes  healthy  and  vision  clear. 

H  Helps  keep  skin  around  mouth  and  nose  healthy. 

Food  sources  include:  milk,  liver,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  and  green  leafy  vegetables. 
Niacin  (B3) 

B  Helps  cells  use  oxygen  to  release  energy  from  food. 

B  Maintains  health  of  skin,  tongue,  digestive  tract,  and  nervous  system. 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  peanuts  and  peanut  butter,  dried  beans 
and  dried  peas,  and  enriched  and  whole-grain  breads  and  cereals. 
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Vitamin  A 

■  Helps  keep  eyes  healthy  and  able  to  adjust  to  dim  light. 

■  Helps  keep  skin  healthy. 

■  Helps  keep  lining  of  mouth,  nose,  throat  and  digestive  tract  healthy  and  resistant  to 
infection. 

■  Promotes  growth. 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  dark  green  and  deep  yellow  vegetables  (such  as  broccoli, 
collards  and  other  green  leafy  vegetables,  carrots,  pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes,  winter 
squash),  butter  and  fortified  margarine,  whole  milk,  vitamin  A-fortified  nonfat  milk,  and 
vitamin  A-fortified  lowfat  milk. 

Vitamin  D 

■  Helps  body  absorb  calcium. 

■  Helps  body  build  strong  bones  and  teeth. 

Food  sources  include:  vitamin  D-fortified  milk. 

In  addition:  Exposure  to  sunlight  is  another  source  of  vitamin  D.  (vitamin  D  is  produced 
in  the  skin  with  stimulus  of  sun.) 

Vitamin  E 

■  Active  in  maintaining  the  involuntary  nervous  system,  vascular  system,  and  involun- 
tary muscles. 

Food  sources  include:  vegetable  oils,  margarine  made  from  vegetable  oils. 
Vitamin  K 

■  Necessary  for  proper  blood  clotting. 

Food  sources  include:  green  leafy  vegetables,  milk,  meat,  eggs. 

Folate  (Folic  Acid  or  Folacin) 

■  Helps  body  produce  normal  red  blood  cells. 

■  Helps  in  the  biochemical  reactions  of  cells  in  the  production  of  energy. 

■  Reduces  the  risk  of  neural  tube  birth  defects  in  newborns. 

Food  sources  include:  most  enriched  breads,  flour,  corn  meal,  pasta,  rice  and  other  grain 
products;  vegetables;  mustard  and  turnip  greens;  liver;  citrus  fruit  juices;  and  legumes. 

Biotin 

■  Essential  in  the  breakdown  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  proteins  in  the  body. 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  kidneys,  egg  yolk,  vegetables  and  fruits  (especially  bananas, 
grapefruits,  watermelon,  and  strawberries). 
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Pantothenic  Acid 

■  Aids  in  the  metabolism  of  fat. 

■  Aids  in  the  formation  of  cholesterol  and  hormones. 

Food  sources  include:  liverwurst,  meats,  poultry,  egg  yolk,  wheat  germ,  rice  germ, 
tomato  paste,  sweet  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk. 

Pyridoxine  (B6) 

■  Needed  to  help  nerve  tissues  function  normally. 
•  Helps  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  skin  and  red  blood  cells. 
1  Assists  in  the  metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats. 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  lean  meats,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  milk. 
Cyanocobalamin  (B12) 

■  Necessary  in  the  development  of  normal  growth. 

■  Helps  in  the  metabolism  of  folate. 

■  Helps  protect  against  pernicious  anemia.  (Pernicious  anemia  primarily  results  from 
the  body's  inability  to  absorb  vitamin  B12.  However,  it  can  result  from  a  deficiency  of 
vitamin  B12  in  the  diet.) 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  fish  and  seafood,  meats,  eggs,  chicken,  and  milk. 

5.  Macrominerals 
Calcium 

■  Needed  for  bone  rigidity. 

■  Helps  in  blood  clotting. 

■  Aids  in  muscle  contraction,  normal  nerve  functions. 

Food  sources  include:  milk  (nonfat,  lowfat,  and  whole),  yogurt,  cheese,  green  leafy  veg- 
etables such  as  kale,  collards,  mustard  greens,  and  turnip  greens. 

Phosphorous 

■  Helps  build  strong  bones  and  teeth. 

M  Aids  in  all  phases  of  calcium  metabolism. 

Food  sources  include:  meat,  poultry,  liver,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  other  dairy  products,  grain 
products,  lima  beans,  legumes,  nuts  and  seeds. 

Magnesium 

■  Helps  regulate  body  temperature,  muscle  contractions,  and  the  nervous  system. 
H  Helps  cells  utilize  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 

Food  sources  include:  green  leafy  vegetables,  nuts  (including  brazil  nuts,  almonds,  and  ( 

cashews),  meats,  beef  liver,  salmon,  cheddar  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  and  dry  beans  and 

peas. 


Sodium,  Chloride,  Potassium 

These  three  work  together  to: 

■  Regulate  the  flow  of  fluids  in  the  body. 

■  Help  regulate  the  nervous  system. 

H  Help  regulate  the  muscle  functions,  including  heart. 

■  Help  regulate  nutrient  absorption  in  the  cells. 

Food  sources  include:  sodium  and  chloride  are  found  in  table  salt.  Potassium  is  found  in 
meats,  milk,  bananas,  leafy  green  vegetables,  and  citrus  fruits. 

6.  Microminerals 
Iron 

■  Combines  with  protein  in  the  blood  to  form  hemoglobin. 

Food  sources  include:  liver  and  other  organ  meats,  egg  yolks,  dried  legumes,  ground 
beef,  leafy  green  vegetables,  shellfish,  enriched  breads,  fortified  cereals. 

Zinc 

■  Plays  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  protein  in  the  body,  thus  assists  in  wound 
healing,  blood  formation,  and  general  growth  and  maintenance  of  all  tissues. 

Food  sources  include:  oysters,  organ  meats,  beef,  pork,  chicken,  turkey,  wheat  germ. 
Copper 

■  Necessary  in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin. 

Food  sources  include:  liver,  shell  fish,  nuts  and  seeds,  prunes,  whole-wheat  grain  and 
bran  products,  barley,  lima  beans,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  tomato  juice,  and  turnip 
greens. 

Manganese 

■  Necessary  for  normal  development  of  bones  and  connective  tissues. 

Food  sources  include:  nuts,  rice,  whole  grains,  beans,  and  leafy  green  vegetables. 

Selenium 

■  Works  in  conjunction  with  vitamin  E  to  protect  cells  from  destruction. 

Food  sources  include:  fish,  organ  meats,  shellfish,  eggs,  and  grains  and  plants  grown  in 
selenium-rich  soil. 

Chromium 

■  Maintains  normal  glucose  uptake  into  cells. 

■  Helps  insulin  bind  to  cells. 

Food  sources  include:  vegetable  oils,  egg  yolks,  whole  grains,  and  meats. 
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Iodine 

■  Needed  by  thyroid  gland  to  produce  thyroxine,  which  is  essential  for  the  oxidation 
rates  of  cells. 

Food  sources  include:  iodized  salt,  ocean  fish,  seaweed,  and  milk. 
Fluoride 

■  Helps  reduce  incidence  of  tooth  decay. 

Sources  include:  fluoridated  drinking  water,  seafood,  tea,  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in 
areas  where  natural  fluoride  level  in  the  water  is  high,  and  fluoridated  toothpaste. 

7.  Water 

■  Is  essential  for  life. 

■  Represents  two-thirds  of  our  body  weight. 

■  Is  part  of  every  living  cell. 

■  Is  the  medium  for  all  metabolic  changes  (digestion,  absorption,  and  excretion). 

■  Transports  nutrients  and  all  body  substances. 

■  Helps  maintain  body  temperature. 

■  Acts  as  a  lubricant. 

Sources  include:  drinking  water,  liquid  foods,  water  in  foods,  and  water  released  when 
carbohydrates,  protein,  and  fats  are  metabolized  in  the  body. 
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How  to  Trim  the  Fat 

Ways  to  Gradually  Reduce  Fat  Without  Losing  Flavor 

As  you  develop  menus,  you  will  want  to  gradually  begin  introducing  lower  fat  versions  of 
higher  fat  favorites.  A  little  fat  goes  a  long  way,  but  not  every  menu  item  needs  to  be  lower 
in  fat.  So  go  slowly,  and  remember  practicality  and  acceptability  are  still  key  when  plan- 
ning menus  young  children  will  happily  consume. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  be  creative  when  you're  cutting  back  on  fat.  You've  probably 
already  discovered  many!  Add  these  ideas  to  your  list  if  they  are  not  already  on  it. 

■  When  adding  fats  to  recipes,  select  unsaturated  fats  such  as  liquid  oils  or  soft 
margarine. 

■  Cook  rice,  grains,  and  beans  in  defatted  broth  and  add  herbs,  garlic,  or  onions  for 
more  taste. 

■  Trim  fat  from  meats. 

■  Drain  all  meats  after  cooking. 

■  De-fat  whenever  possible.  If  your  center  has  the  ability  to  quickly  chill  and  reheat 
foods  in  a  safe  manner,  allow  time  to  let  your  stews,  soups,  and  braised  dishes  cool  so 
that  the  fats  will  rise  to  the  top,  congeal,  and  be  easy  to  spoon  off. 
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Tips  for  Lowfat  Baking 

Did  you  know  that... 

■  You  can  generally  cut  the  fat  in  your  recipes  by  1/4  without  losing  the  great  taste  in 
baked  items. 

■  Chilled,  undiluted  evaporated  fat-free  milk  can  be  a  great  substitute  for  cream. 

■  Some  yeast  breads  such  as  French  bread  and  English  muffins  can  be  made  success- 
fully without  fat. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  find  out  that... 

■  Decreasing  the  fat  too  much  in  rolled  cookies  can  make  a  dough  that  is  difficult  to  roll 
out.  Switching  to  soft  drop  cookies  allows  you  to  cut  fat  with  better  results. 

■  You  can  use  fruit  purees,  such  as  prune  puree  or  applesauce,  in  place  of  up  to  half 
the  fat  in  some  baked  goods. 

For  best  results  in  reducing  total  fat  and /or  saturated  fat... 

■  Replace  butter  and  lard  with  soft  margarine  or  vegetable  oil. 

■  Use  a  non-stick  cooking  spray  on  baking  pans. 

■  Check  ingredient  labels  and  recipes  for  high-fat  foods.  When  possible,  choose  simi- 
lar products  without  high-fat  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Less  Fat  when 
Sauteing  and  Stir-Frying 

■  Brush  the  pan  with  oil  just  to  coat  it  or  use  a  nonstick  spray  made  from  vegetable  oil. 
Typically,  using  a  vegetable  oil  spray  will  add  less  than  10  fat  calories  to  a  pan  of 
sauteed  vegetables.  In  contrast,  2  tablespoons  of  oil  add  an  extra  240  fat  calories. 

9  When  stir-frying,  keep  the  oil  in  your  kettle  very  hot.  Vegetables  soak  up  cold  oil 
more  quickly  than  hot  oil. 

■  Cut  back  on  buttering  vegetables  by  using  one  part  margarine  and  one  part  lemon 
juice. 

■  Experiment  with  ways  to  add  flavor  and  moisture  without  adding  fat.  Marinades  are 
a  good  way  to  do  this.  Also  try  using  chicken  or  meat  broth,  concentrated  fruit  juice, 
or  perhaps  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable  juice. 
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FOOD  IS  FUN  and  learning  about  food 
is  fun,  too.  Eating  foods  from  the  Food 
Guide  Pyramid  and  being  physically 
.active  will  help  you  grow  healthy  and 
strong. 


WHAT  COUNTS  AS  ONE  SERVING? 


GRAIN  GROUP 

1  slice  of  bread 

Hz  cup  of  cooked  rice  or  pasta 

lh  cup  of  cooked  cereal 

1  ounce  of  ready-to-eat  cereal 

VEGETABLE  GROUP 

lh  cup  of  chopped  raw 

or  cooked  vegetables 

1  cup  of  raw  leaf}'  vegetables 


FRUIT  GROUP 

1  piece  of  fruit  or  melon  wed 
3A  cup  of  juice 
'/:  cup  of  canned  fruit 
'/-i  cup  of  dried  fruit 

MILK  GROUP 

1  cup  of  milk  or  yogurt 

2  ounces  of  cheese 


MEAT  GROUP 

ge  2  to  3  ounces  of  cooked  lean 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 

V:  cup  of  cooked  dry  beans,  or 
1  egg  counts  as  1  ounce  of  lean 
meat.  2  tablespoons  of  peanut 
butter  count  as  1  ounce  of 
meat. 

FATS  AND  SWEETS 

Limit  calories  from  these. 


Four-  to  6-year-olds  can  eat  these  serving  sizes.  Offer  2-  to  3-year-olds  less,  except  for  milk. 
Two-  to  6-year-old  children  need  a  total  of  2  servings  from  the  milk  group  each  day. 


a  variety 
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APPENDIX  G 

Nuti 
and 

*ient  Descriptors 
Their  Definitions 

Description 

Definition 

Free 

The  reference  amount  used  on  the  food  label  contains  none  or  a  very 
small  amount:  less  than  5  calories;  less  than  5  mg  sodium;  less  than 
0.5  g  total  fat  and  saturated  fat;  less  than  2  mg  cholesterol  or  0.5  g  sugar. 

Low 

The  reference  amount  contains  no  more  than  40  calories;  140  mg 
sodium;  3  g  fat. 

Lean 

The  reference  amount  of  meat,  poultry,  seafood,  and  game  meats  con- 
tains less  than  10  g  fat,  4.5  g  saturated  fat,  and  95  mg  cholesterol. 

Extra  lean 

The  reference  amount  contains  less  than  5  g  fat,  2  g  saturated  fat,  and  95 
mg  cholesterol. 

High 

The  reference  amount  contains  20%  or  more  of  the  Daily  Value  for  a 
particular  nutrient. 

Good  source 

The  reference  amount  contains  10%  to  19%  of  the  Daily  Value  for  a 
particular  nutrient. 

Reduced 

The  reference  amount  of  a  nutritionally  altered  product  contains  25% 
less  of  a  nutrient  or  25%  fewer  calories  than  a  reference  food. 
"Reduced"  cannot  be  used  if  the  reference  food  already  meets  the 
requirement  for  a  "low"  claim. 

Less 

The  food  contains  25%  less  of  a  nutrient  or  25%  fewer  calories  than  a 
reference  food. 

Light 

( 1 )  An  altered  food  contains  1/3  fewer  calories  or  contains  50%  of  the  fat 
in  a  reference  food;  if  50%  or  more  of  the  calories  come  from  fat,  the 
reduction  must  be  50%  of  the  fat;  or  (2)  The  sodium  content  of  a  low- 
calorie,  low- fat  food  has  been  reduced  by  50%;  or  (3)  The  term  describes 
such  properties  as  texture  and  color,  as  long  as  the  label  explains  the 
intent  (for  example,  "light  brown  sugar"  or  "light  and  fluffy"). 

Appendix 
Description 

G 

Definition 

More 

A  serving  contains  at  least  10%  more  of  the  Daily  Value  of  a  nutrient 
than  a  reference  food. 

%  Fat  free 

A  product  must  be  lowfat  or  fat-free,  and  the  percentage  must  accu- 
rately reflect  the  amount  of  fat  in  100  g  of  a  food.  Thus,  2.5  g  of  fat  in 
50  g  of  food  results  in  a  "95%  fat-free"  claim. 

Healthy 

A  food  is  low  in  fat  and  saturated  fat,  and  a  serving  contains  no  more 
than  480  mg  sodium  and  no  more  than  60  mg  of  cholesterol. 

Fresh 

( 1 )  A  food  is  raw,  has  never  been  frozen  or  heated,  and  contains  no 

preservatives;  or 

(2)  The  term  accurately  describes  the  product  (for  example, "fresh 

milk,"  or  "freshly  baked  bread"). 

Fresh  frozen 

The  food  has  been  ouicklv  frozen  while  still  fresh'  blanchin$?  is  allowed 

1  1  1  V-    IV'  \J  \JL  1  1  CI  O    VJ  v  -  1  1    VJ  l^-ilWlVl  y    11  UL/vll    V  V  llllv       1111    1  1  V  Jll)    L/  1U  J.  Ivl  1X1 1        1  J  til  1  \~J  V  V  v  V_-l 

before  freezing  to  prevent  nutrient  breakdown. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  not  allow  the  use  of  the  above  nutrient  claims  on 
infant  and  toddler  foods.  The  terms  "unsweetened"  and  "unsalted"  are  allowed  on  infant  and 
toddler  foods  because  they  relate  to  taste  and  not  nutrient  content. 


Information 
Resources 
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Information  Resources 

NFSMI  The  National  Food  Service  Management  Institute  (NFSMI), 

(800)  321-3054     located  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  is  committed  to  improving 

the  operation  and  quality  of  all  Child  Nutrition  Programs,  includ- 
ing CACFP.  This  is  accomplished  through  staff  development  pro- 
grams, training  experiences,  educational  materials,  and  a  national 
satellite  network.  The  Institute  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

For  information  on  food  service,  food  preparation,  meeting  the 
Dietary  Guidelines,  or  available  videos  and  training  packages, 
contact  the  NFSMI's  clearinghouse  at  (800)  321-3054,  or  visit  their 
website  at  www.nfsmi.org,  or  write: 

National  Food  Service  Management  Institute 
The  University  of  Mississippi 
P.O.  Drawer  188 
University,  MS  38677-0188 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center  (FNIC)  is  located 
at  USDA's  National  Agricultural  Library  in  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
USDA  program  participants  may  borrow  child  care  reference 
materials,  videos,  and  training  materials  free  of  charge.  Sample 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training  materials  are  available  at  FNIC. 
Food  labeling  material  is  also  available.  On-line  bibliographies  are 
offered  to  assist  in  research.  Contact  FNIC  at  (301)  504-5719,  or 
visit  their  website  at  www.nal.usda.gov/fnic/,  or  write: 


FNIC 

(301)  504-5719 


USDA/NAL/FNIC 

10301  Baltimore  Boulevard,  Room  304 
Beltsville,  MD  20705-2351 
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NMCHC  The  National  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Clearinghouse 

(888)  434-4MCH    (NMCHC)  offers  publications  on  nutrition,  maternal  health, 

child  health,  and  children  with  special  health  care  needs.  Contact 
the  Clearinghouse  at  (888)  434-4MCH,  or  visit  their  website  at 
www.nmchc.org,  or  write: 

National  Center  for  Education  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
2000  15th  Street,  North,  Suite  701 
Arlington,  VA  2220 1  -26 1 7 

NRC-for  Health      The  National  Resource  Center  for  Health  and  Safety  in  Child 
and  Safely  in         Care  provides  information  services,  training  and  technical 
Child  Care  assistance,  conferences  for  sharing  experiences  and  knowledge, 

(703)  524-7802     and  develops  and  distributes  resource  materials.  Contact  the 

center  at  (703)  524-7802,  or  visit  their  website  at  nrc.uchsc.edu, 

or  write: 

The  National  Resource  Center  for  Health  and  Safety  in  Child  Care 
8201  Greensboro  Drive,  Suite  600 
McLean,  VA  22102 

ADA  The  American  Dietetic  Association's  National  Center  for 

(800)  366-1655      Nutrition  and  Dietetics  offers  a  Consumer  Nutrition  Hotline  at 

(800)  366-1655.  Listen  to  a  food  and  nutrition  message,  speak  to  a 
Registered  Dietitian,  or  obtain  a  referral  to  a  Registered  Dietitian 
in  your  area.  For  more  information,  visit  their  website  at 
www.eatright.org,  or  write  to: 

The  American  Dietetic  Association 
National  Center  for  Nutrition  and  Dietetics 
216  W.Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  IL  60606-6995 
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Other  Resources 

Contact  your  State  administering  agency  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
any  of  the  following  publications. 

Building  for  the  Future:  Nutrition  Guidance  for  the  Child 
Nutrition  Programs,  USDA/Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
FNS-279,  April,  1992. 

Nutrition  and  Your  Health:  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans, 

Fourth  Edition,  USDA/Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  1995. 

Making  Healthy  Food  Choices,  USDA/Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service,  Home  &  Garden  Bulletin  No.  250,  February 
1993.  (Spanish  version,  December  1994) 

Food  Buying  Guide  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs,  USDA/Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  PA-1331,  Revised  May  1990,  Supplements 
added  in  1993, 1995. 

Food  Guide  Pyramid  for  Young  Children  2  to  6  Years  Old,  the 

poster  and  booklet  are  available  to  the  public  on  USDAs  Center  for 
Nutrition  Policy  and  Program  webpage  at  www.usda.gov/cnpp 
or  through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Tickle  Your  Appetite,  USDA/Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
FCS-307,1998. 

What's  in  a  Meal?  USDA/Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Midwest 
Region,  Third  Edition,  January  1999. 

CARE  Connection,  Colorado,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Washington,  1997. 

Child  Care  Recipes:  Food  for  Health  and  Fun,  USDA/Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  FNS-304, 1999. 
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Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Regional  Offices 


Mid- Atlantic  Regional  Office 

Mercer  Corporate  Park 
300  Corporate  Boulevard 
Robbinsville,  NJ  08691-1598 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virginia,  Virgin  Islands, 
West  Virginia 

Midwest  Regional  Office 

77  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
20th  Floor 

Chicago,  IL  60604-3507 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 

Mountain  Plains  Regional  Office 

1244  Speer  Boulevard 
Suite  903 

Denver,  CO  80204-3585 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming 

Northeast  Regional  Office 

10  Causeway  Street 
Boston,  MA  02222-1069 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont 


Southeast  Regional  Office 

61  Forsyth  Street  SW,  Room  8T36 
Atlanta,  GA  30303-3427 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee 

Southwest  Regional  Office 

1 100  Commerce  Street 
Room  5-C-30 
Dallas,  TX  75242-9980 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas 

Western  Regional  Office 

550  Kearny  Street 
Room  400 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108-2518 

Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands 


Evaluating 
What  You 
Have  Planned 
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Evaluating  What  You 
Have  Planned 

Evaluate  your  menus  by  asking  yourself  questions  like  the  ones 
listed  below  and  on  the  next  page. 

GENERAL  CHECKLIST 

1 .  Meal  Requirements 

Do  menus  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  CACFP  meal  pattern?      Yes  No 

2.  Foods  Selected 

Do  the  food  choices  have  appealing  colors  and  textures?  Yes  No 

Do  the  menus  have  foods  with  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors?  Yes  No 

Do  the  menus  complement  each  other?  Yes  No 

Have  you  incorporated  seasonal  foods  and  USDA  commodities 

if  you  receive  them?  Yes  No 

Have  you  introduced  any  new  food  items?  Yes  No 

3.  Staffing  and  Equipment 

Can  some  preparation  safely  be  done  ahead?  Yes  No 

Can  you  prepare  and  serve  meals  with  available  equipment?  Yes  No 

Are  oven  and  surface- cooking  areas  adequate  for  items  planned?  Yes  No 


KEEPING 


A  Guide  for 
Safe  Food  Handling 
&  Sanitation 


FOOD  SAFETY 
AND  SANITATION 


Today,  more  than  ever,  food  safety  and  sanitation  are  emerging  as  important  issues  for  child  care 
providers. 

Why? 

•  Children  under  5  years  old  are  especially  susceptible  to  foodborne  illnesses,  which  can  cause 
serious  side-effects,  even  death. 

•  Children  in  diapers  present  special  sanitation  and  health  problems.  For  instance,  illness 
originally  caused  by  foodborne  bacteria  can  easily  be  spread  by  diapered  children 
with  diarrhea. 

These  issues  are  more  crucial  than  ever  before  because  more  children  are  being  cared  for  out  of  the 
home.  Growth  in  the  child  care  industry  will  continue  to  be  dramatic.  In  1970  only  30  percent  of 
women  with  children  under  5  were  employed  outside  the  home. 
By  the  year  2000,  that  number  is  expected 
to  reach  75  percent. 
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ALL  ABOUT  SANITATION 


HANDWASHING 

HERE'S  WHY  HANDWASHING  IS 
IMPORTANT. 

Children  in  diapers  present  special  health  challenges  for  other  children  and  as  well  as  for  child  care 
providers.  According  to  some  studies: 

•  diarrhea  is  30  percent  more  common  in  day  care  children  than  children  cared 
for  at  home  and,  day  care  workers  have  higher  rates  of  diarrheal  illness. 

WHEN  TO  WASH? 

Key  times  for  staff  AND  children  include: 

IN  THE  BATHROOM 

•  AFTER  using  the  toilet 

•  AFTER  changing  diapers,  (remember  to  wash  the  hands  of  the  diapered  child  too!) 

•  AFTER  helping  a  child  at  the  toilet 

•  WHENEVER  hands  come  in  contact  with  body  fluids,  including  vomit,  saliva 
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ON  THE  RUN! 

While  you  and  the  children  are  washing  hands,  try  this  ditty: 

Washing  Hands  Can  Be  Fun,  Fun,  Fun 
Germs  On  The  Run,  Run,  Run 

Power  'em  out — Pow 
Power  'em  out — Ka-zow! 
Germs  On  The  Run,  Run,  Run 


•  use  warm  running  water  and  soap 

•  wash  for  10-20  seconds 

•  rinse 

•  dry  with  paper  towel 
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ALL  ABOUT  SANITATION 


DISINFECTING  TIPS 


I 


When  to 
"Disinfect" 
and  when  to 
"Sanitize?" 

Disinfect  refers  to  cleaning  surfaces  with 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  virtually  eliminat- 
ing all  germs.  Diaper  changing  tables,  for 
instance,  always  need  to  be  disinfected.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulates 
the  use  of  disinfectants. 

Sanitize  is  a  less  rigorous  cleaning, 
designed  to  remove  filth  or  soil  and  small 
amounts  of  certain  bacteria.  Surfaces  that 
come  in  contact  with  food,  like  counters,  are 
sanitized.  Soap,  detergent,  or  abrasive 
cleaners  may  be  used  to  sanitize.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  regulates  the  use  of 
sanitizer  on  food  contact  surfaces. 

Whether  you  are  using  a  commercial 
disinfectant  or  a  sanitizer,  always  follow 
label  directions  carefully.  Note  where  and 
how  the  product  can  be  used. 

Note:  If  you  are  mixing  your  own 
disinfecting  solution,  The  National  Health 
and  Safety  Performance  Standards  for  Child 
Care  recommend  1/4  cup  bleach  in  1  gallon 
water.  Mix  fresh  daily.  And  never  mix 
bleach  with  anything  other  than  water.  A 
poisonous  gas  can  result. 


TO  PREVENT 

THE  SPREAD  OF  GERMS 

WHAT  THINGS  NEED  TO  BE  CLEANED 
REGULARLY? 

Diapering  tables 
Toys 

Kitchen  counter  tops 

Food  preparation  equipment,  like  mixers 

High  chair  trays 
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ALL  ABOUT  SANITATION 


DIAPERING 


THREE  KEYS  TO  KEEPING  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  CHILDREN  HEALTHY 

•  Use  the  diapering  area  ONLY  for  diapering.  Never  change  diapers  where  you  prepare  or 
serve  food. 

•  Changing  tables  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  each  use.  A  variety  of 
commercial  disinfecting  solutions  are  available.  Directions  on  product  labels 
should  be  followed  closely. 


•   Always  wash  your  hands  and  the  child's  hands — even  if  hands  look  clean. 
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FOOD  SAFETY  BASICS  FOR  BABIES 


SAFE  HANDLING 
OF  BOTTLES 


CLEAN 


Wash  bottles,  bottle  caps  and  nipples  in  the 
dishwasher  OR  hand  wash,  rinse  and  boil  for 
5  minutes  or  more  just  before  re-filling. 


Baby  Bottles: 
Most  Important 
to  Remember 


Use  bottles  only  once,  then  clean 
thoroughly  before  using  again. 
To  avoid  tooth  decay,  and  ear 
infections,  don't  put  babies  to  bed 
with  a  bottle. 


REFRIGERATE 


Keep  filled  bottles  of  formula  or  breast  milk 
in  the  refrigerator  until  just  before  feeding 
Refrigerate  open  containers  of  ready-to-feed  or 
concentrated  formula 


WARMING 

•  Place  bottles  in  hot  (not  boiling)  water  for 
5  minutes 

•  Shake  well  and  test  milk  temperature  to  make 
sure  it's  not  too  hot  before  feeding 

NEVER  MICROWAVE  BABY  BOTTLES 
Why?  Microwaves  heat  unevenly.  Resulting  "hot  spots" 
can  scald  baby's  mouth  and  throat. 


Final  note:  Check  "Use  by"  dates  on 
formula.  If  it  has  passed,  stay  safe. 
Throw  it  out. 


FOOD  SAFETY  BASICS  FOR  BABIES 


SAFE  HANDLING 
OF  BREAST  MILK 

ADVICE  FOR  MOTHERS 

Because  babies  are  especially  susceptible  to  bacteria,  we 
want  to  help  you — the  parent — keep  your  baby  safe. 

Keep  these  guidelines  in  mind  when  preparing  breast  milk 
for  your  child  to  use  while  in  our  care. 


Guidelines: 


•  Store  breast  milk  in  sterilized  bottles 

•  Label  each  container  with  the  name 
of  the  child,  date  and  time  milk  was 
pumped 

•  Refrigerate  promptly  and  use  within 
two  days,  or 

•  Freeze  and  use  within  2  weeks 


FOOD  SAFETY  BASICS  FOR  BABIES 


SAFE  HANDLING 
OF  BABY  FOOD 


•  Serve  food  to  the  baby  from  a  dish — not  from  a  jar 
or  can — AND 

•  Throw  away  uneaten  food  from  the  dish 

WHY? 

The  surface  of  the  container  hasn't  been  cleaned  and  may 
contain  harmful  bacteria. 

Also,  bacteria  from  the  baby's  mouth  contaminates  the  food, 
where  it  can  grow  and  multiply  before  being  served  again. 
Too  many  bacteria  can  make  the  baby  sick. 


Special  Notes: 

•  Check  "Use  by"  dates  on  baby  foods. 
If  the  date  has  passed,  throw  it  out. 

•  Check  to  see  that  the  safety  button  in 
the  lid  is  down.  If  the  jar  lid  doesn't 
"pop"  when  opened,  or  is  not  sealed 
completely,  don't  use  it. 

•  Don't  heat  baby  foods  in  jars  in  the 
microwave.  The  heat  is  uneven  and  can 
product  "hot  spots"  that  can  scald 
baby's  mouth  and  throat. 
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FOOD  SAFETY  BASICS 
FOR  CHILDREN 


Here's  Why 
Food  Safety  Is 
Important. 

Children  under  5  are  susceptible  to  food- 
borne  illness  because  their  immune  systems 
aren't  fully  developed.  Because  of  this, 
illness  can  lead  to  serious  complications, 
even  death. 

Some  foods  pose  special  risks.  These  foods 
include:  raw  or  undercooked  meat,  poultry, 
fish  or  eggs,  and  unpasteurized  milk. 


BASIC 

SAFE  FOOD  HANDLING 


OOK  IT! 


LEAN  IT! 


OOLI 
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COOK  IT! 


Cooking  food  thoroughly  is  the  single  best  protection  you  and 
your  children  have  against  foodborne  illness. 


Using  a  meat  thermometer  is  the  surest  way  of  knowing  food 
is  thoroughly  cooked.  Check  out  USDA's  Cooking 
Temperature  Chart. 
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Cooking  Temperatures 

NOTE:  This  cooking  temperature  chart  is  different  from  the  one  included  in 
"Keeping  Kids  Safe"  when  originally  published  in  1996.  The  chart  has  been 
updated  based  on  revised  information  in  the  Food  Code,  but  the  temperatures 
below  provide  an  extra  margin  of  safety  because  you  are  cooking  for  young 
children.  A  more  cautious  approach  is  recommended  so  that  children  are  protected 
from  food  borne  illness.  They  are  more  susceptible  than  the  general  population. 


Product  Fahrenheit* 

(minimum  temperature 
for  finished,  cooked  food) 

Eggs  &  Egg  Dishes  155° 

Fresh  Beef.  Pork.  Ham,  Veal.  Lamb 

roasts,  steaks  and  chops,  ground  meat  and  meat  mixtures  160" 

Poultry 

Chicken.  Turkey.  Duck.  Goose  including  stuffing  170" 

Seafood 

Fin  fish,  Shrimp.  Minced  fish  such  as  fish  sticks,  fish  or  seafood  patties, 
seafood  stuffing.  Oysters.  Clams.  Mussels  165° 

All  Foods  Cooked  in  the  Microwave  165".  with  continued 

stirring,  then  hold 
covered  2  minutes 


• *Use  a  meat  thermometer  to  make  sure  that  food  has 
reached  the  proper  internal  temperature  to  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
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BAN  IT! 


CLEAN  IT! 

•  WASH  hands  and  work  surfaces,  like  counters  BEFORE  starting  food 
preparations 

•  WASH  hands,  working  surfaces  and  utensils  AFTER  touching  raw  meat  or  poultry.  And  if 
children  have  helped  in  meal  preparation,  make  sure  they  wash  their  hands  as  well. 


Why  is  this  important?  Raw  meat,  poultry  and  eggs  can  contain  dangerous  bacteria.  To  keep  bacteria 
from  spreading,  it's  important  to  wash  anything  that  comes  in  contact  with  these  raw  foods. 

For  instance,  don't  chop  salad  vegetables  on  a  cutting  board  where  you've  just  trimmed  raw  meat  or 
poultry.  Clean  the  board  thoroughly  before  using  again. 

A  Helpful  Hint:  To  prevent  the  spread  of  bacteria  from  raw  foods,  store  them  on  the  bottom  shelf  of 
your  refrigerator  or  on  a  plate.  This  helps  prevent  juices  from  dripping  on  other  foods,  like  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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OOLIT! 


Cooling  Tips: 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  food- 
borne  illness  is  improper  cooling. 

Cooked  food  needs  to  be  cooled  rapidly  so 
dangerous  bacteria  don't  multiply. 

Because  of  this,  cooked  food  needs  to  go 
into  the  refrigerator  while  it's  still  hot.  It's 
not  safe  to  cool  it  on  the  counter. 

Cooked  food  needs  to  be  stored  in  shallow 
containers — less  than  3  inches  deep — to 
speed  up  cooling.  And  don't  cover  the  food 
until  it's  cool. 

(P.S.  Double  check  to  make  sure  that  no 
juices  from  raw  meat  or  poultry  can  drip 
onto  uncovered,  cooling  foods.) 


COOL  IT! 

HOW  LOW  WILL  IT  GO? 

How  long  would  it  take  for  the  temperature  to  drop  to  a 
safe  level  if  you  were  to  refrigerate  an  8  inches  stock  pot  of 
steaming  chicken  soup? 


24  HOURS!! 

To  be  safe,  store  hot  food  in  shallow  containers  in  layers  less 
than:  THREE  INCHES  deep 
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NOTE:  These  SHORT  but  safe  time 
limits  will  help  keep  refrigerated  food  from  spoiling  or 
becoming  dangerous  to  eat.  These  time  limits  will  keep 
frozen  food  at  top  quality. 


OOL  IT! 


COLD  STORAGE 

Product 

Eggs 

Fresh,  in  shell 
Raw  yolks,  whites 
Hardcooked 

Liquid  pasteurized  eggs  or  egg  substitutes,  opened 
and  unopened 

Mayonnaise,  commercial 

Refrigerate  after  opening 

TV  Dinners,  Frozen  Casseroles 

Keep  frozen  until  ready  to  serve 

Deli  &  Vacuum-Packed  Products 

Store  prepared  (or  homemade)  egg,  chicken,  tuna,  ham,  macaroni  salads 
Pre-stuffed  pork  &  lamb  chops,  chicken  breasts  stuffed  with  dressing 
Store-cooked  convenience  meals 

Commercial  brand  vacuum  packed  dinners  with  USDA  seal 

Soups  &  Stews 

Vegetable  or  meat-added 

Hamburger,  Ground  &  Stewed  Meats 

Hamburger  &  stew  meats 

Ground  turkey,  veal,  pork,  lamb  &  mixtures  of  them 

Hotdogs  &  Lunch  Meats 

Hotdogs,  opened  package 

unopened  package 
Lunch  meats,  opened 

unopened 

Bacon  &  Sausage 

Bacon 

Sausage,  raw  from  pork,  beef,  turkey 
Smoked  breakfast  links,  patties 
Hard  sausage — pepperoni,  jerky  sticks 

Ham,  Corned  Beef 

Corned  beef  in  pouch  with  pickling  juices 
Ham,  canned  -  Label  says  keep  refrigerated 
Ham,  fully  cooked — whole 


Refrigerator  (40°  F) 

3  weeks 
2-4  days 

1  week 
3  days 
10  days 

2  months 


3-5  days 

1  day 
1-2  days 

2  weeks,  unopened 

3-4  days 

1-2  days 
1-2  days 

1  week 

2  weeks 
3-5  days 
2  weeks 

7  days 

1-  2  days 
7  days 

2-  3  weeks 

5-  7  days 

6-  9  month 
7  days 


Freezer  (0°  F) 

Don't  freeze 
1  year 

Don't  freeze  well 
Don't  freeze 
1  year 

Don't  freeze 
3-4  months 


2-  3  months 

3-  4  months 
3-4  months 


In  freezer  wrap 
1-2  months 


1  month 
1-2  months 
1-2  months 
1-2  months 

1  month 
Don't  freeze 
1-2  months 
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Product 

Refrigerator  (40°  F) 

Freezer  (0°  F) 

Ham,  fully  cooked — half 

3-5  days 

1-2  months 

Ham,  fully  cooked — sliced 

3-4  days 

1-2  months 

FYp^h  \Tpat 

Steaks,  Beef 

3-5  days 

6-12  months 

Chops,  pork 

3-5  days 

4-6  months 

Chops,  lamb 

3-5  days 

6-9  months 

Roasts,  beef 

3-5  days 

6-12  months 

Roasts,  lamb 

3-5  days 

6-9  months 

Roasts,  pork  &  veal 

3-5  days 

4-6  months 

Variety  meats — Tongue,  brain,  kidney,  liver,  heart,  chitterlings 

1-2  days 

3-4  months 

Meat  Leftovers 

Cooked  meat  and  meat  dishes 

3-4  days 

2-3  months 

Gravy  &  meat  broth 

1-2  days 

2-3  months 

Fresh  poultry 

Chicken  or  turkey,  whole 

1-2  days 

1  year 

Chicken  or  turkey  pieces 

1-2  days 

9  months 

Giblets 

1-2  days 

3-4  months 

Cooked  Poultry,  Leftover 

Fried  chicken 

3-4  days 

4  months 

Cooked  poultry  dishes 

3-4  days 

4-6  months 

Pieces,  plain 

3-4  days 

4  months 

Pieces  covered  with  broth,  gravy 

1-2  days 

6  months 

Chicken  nuggets,  patties 

1-2  days 

1  -3  months 

Fin  Fish 

Lean  fish  (cod,  flounder,  haddock,  halibut) 

1-2  days 

6-12  months 

Medium  flavored  fish  (pollack,  perch,  rockfish,  trout) 

1-2  days 

4-9  months 

Full  flavored  fish  (salmon,  tuna,  mackerel) 

1-2  days 

2-9  months 

Shellfish 

Live  lobster  or  crab 

1-2  days 

Don't  freeze 

Shrimp  or  scallops 

2-3  days 

3-5  months 

Frozen  Seafood 

Commercially  frozen  seafood 

6-12  months 

Lobster  tail 

6-8  months 

Cooked  seafood 

1-2  days 

3  months 
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Cool  It! 

HANDLE  LEFTOVERS  SAFELY. 

•  Perishable  foods  that  have  been  served  to  children  and  not  eaten  should  be 
thrown  away. 

•  Why?  Because  bacteria  multiplies  rapidly  in  food  left  at  room  temperature.  Food  that 
has  been  prepared,  but  not  served,  should  be  refrigerated  immediately. 

Serve  within  24  hours  or  throw  away. 
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OOL  IT! 


FIELD  TRDP  FOOD  SAFETY 

•    Bacteria  can  quickly  multiply  to  dangerous  levels 
when  foods,  like  sandwiches,  are  left  at  room 
temperature. 


Keep  foods  safe  by: 


Keeping  sandwiches  in  an  insulated  lunch  bag  with  a 

frozen  gel  pack  OR  with  a  frozen  juice  box 

Freezing  sandwiches  overnight.  They'll  thaw  by 

lunchtime,  but  stay  cold  and  safe. 

Packing  sandwiches  in  a  cooler  with  ice  or  cold 

source 


Keep  Cold 

Some  foods  that  need  to  stay  cold  include: 

•  Meat  and  poultry  sandwiches  or  salads 

•  Tuna  and  egg  salads 

•  Milk,  cheese  or  yogurt 

•  Opened  cans  of  fruit  or  pudding 

•  Peeled  or  cut  fruits  and  vegetables 

Room  Temp 
Safe 

Some  foods  that  don't  need  to  be  kept  cold 
include: 

•  Peanut  butter  sandwiches 

•  Cookies 

•  Crackers 

•  Commercially  dried  fruit 

•  Unopened  cans  of  fruit  or  pudding 

•  Unopened  juice  boxes 

•  fruit-filled  pastries 
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RESOURCES 


Order  Now! 

"The  ABC's  of  Safe  and  Healthy  Child  Care" —  Low-cost  video  and  poster  on  handwashing  and  diaper  changing  from  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  Only  $20-25  for  the  video  and  $5  for  the  poster.  Call: 

•  The  Public  Health  Foundation,  1-800-418-7246.  Order  numbers:  Tape,  VT-006.  Poster,  VT-006PE  (English)  or 
VT-006PS  (Spanish). 

OR 

•  National  Technical  Information  Service,  1-800-CDC-1824.  Order  numbers:  Tape,  AVA  19692-VNB1. 
Poster  PB95-188199  (English)  or  PB95- 188207  (Spanish). 

For  general  child  care  information  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  National  Health  and  Safety  Performance  Standards:  Guidelines  for 
Out-of-Home  Child  Care  Programs*,  contact: 

National  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Clearing  House 

2070  Chain  Bridge  Road 

Suite  450 

Vienna,  VA  22182 

703/821-8955 

*  Always  check  with  your  local  health  department  for  standards  and  guidelines  that  apply  to  child  care. 


The  American  Red  Cross 

a  27  hour  course  on  health  issues  for  child  care 

USDA  Extension  offices 

training,  publications 

Local  chapters/American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics 

training  materials,  videos 

17 17  ri  17  D  A  T    0 17  C  (  \  I  *n  f  17  c 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 

USDA  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline 
1-800-535-4555  weekdays,  10-4  ET 

FSIS  Home  Page  in  the  World  Wide  Web:  http://www.usda.gov/fsis 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Center  for  Food  Safety  and 
Applied  Nutrition 
200  C  St.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20204 

Seafood  Hotline 

1-800-332-4010  weekdays,  12-4  ET;  Information  on  the  FDA  Food  Code 

Child  Care  Bureau 

Administration  for  Children  and  Families 
Health  and  Human  Services 
400  Sixth  St.,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20013 
202/205-8347 

Child  Care 
Clearinghouse 
1-800-616-2242 
Newsletter 

Child  &  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA 
3101  Park  Center  Drive 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302 

Administers  USDA  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
Internet:  www.fns.usda.gov/cnd 

National  Food  Service  Management  Institute 
The  University  of  Mississippi 
P.O.  Drawer  188 

University,  Mississippi  38677-3054 
800/321-3054 

Training  to  USDA  funded  child  care  providers 
Internet:  www.olemiss.edu/depts/nfsmi 
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FEDERAL  RESOURCES 

Foodborne  Illness  Education 
Information  Center 
National  Agriculture  Library 
Room  304 

10301  Baltimore  Blvd. 
Beltsville,  Md.  20705-2351 

National  Resource  Center  for 
Health  &  Safety  In  Child  Care 
2000  15th  St.,N.  Suite  701 
Arlington,  Va.  22201-2617 
703/524-7802 

National  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Clearinghouse 

2070  Chain  Bridge  Road 

Suite  450 

Vienna,  VA  22182 

703/821-8955 


PROVIDES 


Resource  center  for  USDA  funded  child  care  providers 


Publications,  resources 


Clearinghouse 


Questions  on  Food  Safety — Gall 


V3SQA£J2 


mm 


We  Are 


S555 


a 


phone 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
141  Northwest  Point  Blvd. 
P.O.  Box  927 

Elk  Grove  Village,  111.  60009-0927 
847/228-5005 


American  Dietetic  Association 
216  W.Jackson  Blvd. 
Ste.  800 

Chicago,  111.  60606 
312/899-0040 


American  Public  Health  Association 
1015  15th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
202/789-5600 

American  Red  Cross 
Health  and  Safety  Operations 
430  17th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
202/737-8300 


Early  Childhood  Directors  Association 
450  North  Syndicate 
Suite  80 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104 
612/603-5853 


National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
1509  16th  St., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/328-2603 


National  Center  for  Education  in  Maternal  &  Child  Health 
Georgetown  University 
2000  Fifteenth  Street  North 
Suite  701 

Arlington,  VA  22201 
703-524-7802 
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USDA 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 

November  1996 
Revised  Spring  2000 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  prohibits  discrimination  in  all  its  programs  and  activities  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion,  age,  disability,  political  beliefs,  sexual  orientation,  or  marital  or  family  status.  (Not  all 
prohibited  bases  apply  to  all  programs.)  Persons  with  disabilities  who  require  alternative  means  for  communication  of 
program  information  (Braille,  large  print,  audiotape,  etc.)  should  contact  USDA's  TARGET  Center  at  (202)  720-2600 
(voice  and  TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint  of  discrimination,  write  USDA,  Director,  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Room  326-W,  Whitten  Building,  1400 
Independence  Avenue,  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-9410  or  call  (202)  720-5964  (voice  and  TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal 
opportunity  provider  and  employer. 


APPENDIX  K 

Daily  Menu 
Production  Record 

Instructions 

Item  Number 

1 .  Enter  the  calendar  date  showing  month,  day,  and  year  and  name  of  child  care  site. 

2.  Enter  all  menu  items  served  on  this  date  for  the  appropriate  meal  service. 

3.  Enter  the  name  of  each  food  used  to  meet  meal  or  snack  requirements.  For  a  menu 
item  like  beef  pot  pie,  the  foods  that  meet  the  meal  requirements  at  lunch  or  supper 
could  be:  beef  cubes  would  meet  the  meat/meat  alternate  requirement;  potatoes  and 
carrots  in  the  pie  would  meet  part  of  the  fruit/ vegetable  requirement;  the  pie  crust 
would  meet  part  or  all  of  the  grain/bread  requirement. 

4.  Enter  quantity  of  each  ingredient  or  food  item  used  to  meet  the  meal  requirements. 
Use  weights,  measures  or  number,  (e.g.,  stew  beef,  10  lbs;  potatoes,  3  lbs;  etc.). 

5.  Enter  the  portion  or  serving  size  of  each  menu  item  served  (e.g.,  5  oz  pie,  1/2  cup 
juice).  Serving  sizes  can  be  shown  in  measures  (such  as  cup  measures,  scoop  size, 
ladle  size),  weight,  or  number  (such  as  medium  apple). 

6.  Enter  age  group  of  children  who  are  being  served. 

7.  Enter  number  of  child  participants  served  at  each  meal/snack. 

8.  Enter  the  number  of  program  adults  served  at  each  meal/snack  (if  applicable). 

9.  Enter  the  number  of  meals  leftover  (if  applicable) . 
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APPENDIX  L 


Common  Weights 
and  Measures 


1  t^hlp^nonn 

=  3  tpasnnnns 

1  run         =  1  6  tablpsnoorK 

1  /8  run 

or  1  fluid  ounce 

1  /?  nint      =  1  run  or 

1  /  — i    Lull                     1    L  U  L  '  V'l 

8  fluid  ounces 

1/4  cup 

=  4  tablespoons 

1  pint       =  2  cups 

1/3  cup 

=  3\  tablespoons 

1  quart     =  4  cups 

3/8  cup 

=  6  tablespoons 

1  gallon    =  4  quarts 

1/2  cup 

=  8  tablespoons 

1  peck      =  8  quarts  (dry) 

2/3  cup 

=  lOf  tablespoons 

1  bushel    =  4  pecks 

3/4  cup 

=  12  tablespoons 

1  pound    =16  ounces 

Scoops 

Scoop  No. 

Level  Measure 

ouggestea.  use 

6 

2/3  cup 

-cniree  saiaas 

8 

1/2  cup 

ijniree 

10 

3/8  cup 

-L'esseris,  meat  paines 

12 

1/3  cup 

vegeiaDies,  niuinns,  desserts,  saiaas 

16 

1/4  cup 

iviurnns,  uessens 

20 

3\  tablespoons 

iviurnns,  sauces,  sanawicn  ninngs 

24 

2§  tablespoons 

C^r&axTn  nnffc 

30 

2  tablespoons 

Large  drop  cookies 

40 

if  tablespoons 

Drop  cookies 

*  Shugart,  Molt,  Wilson  "Food  for  50,"  7th  Edition,  1985. 

Ladles 

Number  on  Ladle 

Approximate  Measure 

1  fluid  ounce 

1/8  cup 

2  fluid  ounces 

1/4  cup 

4  fluid  ounces 

1/2  cup 

6  fluid  ounces 

3/4  cup 

8  fluid  ounces 

1  cup 

12  fluid  ounces 

l\  cups 

appendix  L 

wesgnTS  ana  ivieasures 

Bread: 

Lemons,  juice: 

Dry:  1/3  cup  =  1  slice 

1  lb  =  4  to  5  lemons  or  3/4  cup  juice 

Soft:  3/4  cup  =  1  slice 

1  medium  =  2  to  3  Tbsp 

Butter: 

5  to  8  medium  -  1  cup 

1  stick  =  8  Tbsp  or  1/2  cup 

Lemons,  rind: 

4  sticks  =  2  cups  or  1  lb 

1  lemon  =  3  Tbsp,  grated 

Cheese,  American: 

Milk,  dry,  nonfat  solids: 

1  lb  =  2|  cups,  cubed 

1  lb  =  4  cups 

Loaf  1  lb  =16  to  20  slices 

Oranges,  juice: 

Cocoa: 

1  medium  =  6  to  8  Tbsp 

1    11                A  J 

1  lb  =  4  cups,  ground 

3  to  4  medium  =  1  cup 

Corn  meal: 

Oranges,  rind: 

1  lb  =  3  cups 

1  rind  =  2  Tbsp  grated 

Cracker  crumbs: 

Gelatin: 

23  soda  crackers  =  1  cup 

3^  oz  package,  flavored  =  1/2  cup 

15  graham  crackers  =  1  cup 

1/4  oz  package,  unflavored  =  1  Tbsp 

1  lb  medium  fine  =  5  to  6  cups 

Rolled  oats: 

Egg: 

1  lb  =  4f  cups 

1  large  =  4  Tbsp  liquid 
4  to  5  whole  -  1  cup 
7  to  9  whites  =  1  cup 

shortening: 

1  lb  =  2\  cups 

12  to  14  yolks  =  1  cup 

Sugar: 

12  (1  dozen)  =  2\  cups 

1  lb  brown,  solid  packed  =  2  cups 

Flour: 

1  lb  all-purpose  =  4  cups 
1  lb  cake  =  4f  cups 

1  lb  =  96  cubes 

i  id  granuiaieci  —  z  cups 

i  iu  coiiiecuuiieio,  miicci  —  j  luuo 

1  lb  graham  (whole  wheat)  =  3|  cups 

1  lb  rye  =  5  cups 

hat  is  the 
Child  Nutrition 
Labeling 
'rogram? 
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APPENDIX  M 

What  Is  the  Child 
Nutrition  Labeling 
Program 

The  Child  Nutrition  (CN)  Labeling  Program  is  a  voluntary  Federal 
labeling  program  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

Who  runs  the  program? 

The  CN  Labeling  Program  is  run  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  in  cooperation  with  the  following  agencies: 

■  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 

■  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

■  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

The  program  is  operated  by  FNS  directly  with  commercial  food  processing  firms. 

How  does  the  program  work? 

The  program  requires  an  evaluation  of  a  product's  formulation  by  FNS  to  determine  its 
contribution  toward  meal  pattern  requirements.  It  allows  manufacturers  to  state  this 
contribution  on  their  labels.  The  program  provides  a  warranty  against  audit  claims  for 
purchasers  of  CN-labeled  products. 


Appendix  m 


What  products  are  eligible  for  CN  labels? 

■  Main  dish  products  which  contribute  to  the  Meat/Meat  Alternate  component  of  the 
meal  pattern  requirements.  Examples  of  these  products  include  beef  patties,  cheese  or 
meat  pizzas,  meat  or  cheese  and  bean  burritos,  egg  rolls,  and  breaded  fish  portions. 

■  Juice  and  juice  drink  products  which  contain  at  least  50  percent  full-strength  juice  by 
volume.  This  includes  such  products  as  grape  drink,  fruit  punch,  and  juice  drink  bars. 

To  carry  CN  labels,  eligible  products  must: 

■  Be  produced  under  Federal  Inspection  by  USDA  or  U.S.  Display  Consortium. 

■  Have  the  contribution  of  Meat/Meat  Alternate  products  determined  using  yields  in  the 
USDA  Food  Buying  Guide. 

Are  manufacturers  required  to  CN  label  products? 

There  is  no  Federal  requirement  that  anyone  make  or  purchase  CN-labeled  products. 
Purchasing  decisions  are  left  to  the  local  level.  If  a  CN-labeled  product  is  desired,  this 
must  be  clearly  stated  in  purchasing  specifications. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  using  CN  labels? 

■  A  CN  label  statement  clearly  identifies  the  contribution  of  a  product  toward  the  meal 
pattern  requirements.  It  protects  you  from  exaggerated  claims  about  a  product. 

■  A  CN  label  provides  a  warranty  against  audit  claims,  if  used  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's directions. 

Do  CN-labeled  products  cost  more? 

They  should  not.  Cost  comparison  between  two  meat  products  should  be  based  on  the 
cost  per  ounce  or  pound  that  contributes  to  the  meal  pattern  requirements,  not  on  the 
product  cost  per  ounce  or  pound. 


CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 


What  Foods  Are  Good  Sources  of  Vitamin  A, 
Vitamin  C,  Calcium,  and  Iron? 


C^/lr  fUnf  C  nnfnin  Vi  trim  in  A 

Food 

Serving  Size 

Food 

Servin  Size 
erving  ize 

1  WUJ  II IVJ I  \-vmwiM 

Fruits  continued 

Meat  Alternates — Nuts 

Food 

Meat/Meat  Alternates 

Liver  (beef,  pork,  chicken,  or  furkey),  braised 

Serving  Size 

Peach 
Frozen 

1/4  cup 

Almonds,  unblanched,  dry-roosted 

Vegetables 

Spinach,  cooked 

1  oz 

Fresh,  raw 
Pear 

1  /2  medium 
1  /2  medium 

1/4  cup 

Meat/Meat  Alternates — Fish/Seafood 

Pineapple,  fresh  or  canned 

1/4  cup 

Grains/Breads 

Mackerel,  canned 

1 

Pineapple  |uice,  conned 
Pineapple-grapefruit  juice 
Pineapple-orange  juice 

3/8  cup 
3/8  cup 
3/8  cup 

Pancakes,  plain  fruit  buckwheot  or  whole-wheat 

4" 

Fruits 

Woffles,  bran,  cornmeol,  and/or  fruit 
Waffles,  plain 

4" square 
4'  square 

Apricots; 

Plum,  raw 

1/2  medium 

Conned,  juice  pack 

2  halves 

Raspberries 

1/4  cup 

Milk 

Dried,  cooked,  unsweelened 

1/4  cup 

Strawberries 

1/4  cup 

Buttermilk 

1/2  cup 

Dried,  uncooked 

5  halves 

Tangelo 

1  /2  medium 

Chocolate  milk 

1/2  cup 

Cantaloupe 

1  /4  cup,  diced 

Tangerine 

1/2  medium 

Dry,  nonfat  milk,  reconstituted 

1/2  cup 

1  /4  cup  pitted 

Tangerine  |uice 

1/2  cup 

Evaporated,  whole  or  nonfat,  diluted 

1/2  cup 

Mo3afVora"e'seclions 
an  arm  orange  se  10 

Watermelon 

1/2  cup 

Lowfat  or  nonfat  milk 

1/2  cup 

1  /4  medium 

Whole  milk 

1/2  cup 

MTon^aHricanlalou  e  and  hone  dew) 

Vegetables 

n"  Trine       "  °  0UP°  °"  ""^ 
ecorine 

1  /2  medium 

Asparagus,  cooked 

1/4  cup  _ 

1  /4  cup 

Beans,  green  or  yellow,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Foods  that  Contain  Iron 

PkimTtanned   uice  ack 

1  /4  cup 

Beans,  lima,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Prunes  "ried  cookedP°C 

1  /4  cup 

Bean  sprouts,  row  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Food 

Serving  Size 

Wotoi  melon 

1  cup 

Bok  choy,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Broccoli,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Meat/Meat  Alternates 

Vegetables 

Brussels  sprouts,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Beef  briskel 

Hoz 

Beet  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Cabbage,  green,  raw  or  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Beef,  ground,  extra  lean,  broiled 

Hoz 

Bok  choy,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Cabbage,  red,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Beef  liver 

Hoz 

Broccoli,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Cauliflower,  raw  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Beet,  pot  roasl,  braised 

Hoz 

Carrots,  row  or  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Chard,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Beef,  rib  roast,  roosted 

Hoz 

Chicory  greens,  raw 

1  /4  cup 

Chili  peppers,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Beef,  shortribs,  braised 

Hoz 

Collards,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Chicory,  raw 

1/2  cup 

Beef,  steak,  broiled 

Hoz 

Dandelion  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Chinese  cabbage,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Beef,  stew  meat,  simmered 

Hoz 

Escarole,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Collards,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Calf  liver 

Hoz 

Kale,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Dandelion  greens,  raw 

1/4  cup 

Chicken  or  turkey  liver 

Hoz 

Mustard  greens,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Escarole,  row 

1/2  cup 

Liverwurst 

1  oz 

1  /4  cup 

Kole,  cooked 

Pork  liver 

Hoz 

Peppers,  sweet  red,  raw 

1/2  small 

Kohlrabi,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Tongue,  braised 

Hoz 

Plantain,  cooked 
Pumpkin,  cooked 

1/2  medium 
1  /4  cup 

Mustard  greens,  cooked 
Okra,  cooked 

1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

urkey,  dark  meat,  roasted,  no  skin 
Vleat/Meat  Alternates  — 

arge  egg 

Hoz 

Romaine  lettuce 
Spinach,  cooked 

1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

Onion,  medium,  raw 
Parsnips,  cooked 

1  /2  medium 
1  /4  cup 

1 

Squash,  winter  (acorn,  butternut,  etc.) 

1  /4  cup 

Peas,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

Meat/Meat  Alternates  ijod 

Sweet  potato 

Swiss  chard,  cooked 

Tomato  (juice,  paste,  or  puree) 

1/2  medium 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

Peppers,  green  and  red,  raw/cooked 
Plantain,  green  or  ripe,  boiled 
Poke  greens,  cooked 
Potato,  baked  or  boiled 
Radishes,  row 

1/4  cup 
1/2  medium 
1/4  cup 
1  /2  medium 
3  large 

Clams,  steamed  or  canny:! 
Mackerel,  canned 

H  oz 
Hoz 
Hoz 
Hoz 
Hoz 

Turnip  greens,  cooked 
Milk 

1/4  cup 

Mussels,  steamed 
Oysters,  steamed  or  canned 
Shrimp,  broiled  or  canned 

Milk,  lowfat  or  skim 

1/2  cup 

Romaine  lettuce,  raw 
Rutabaga,  cooked 
Snowpeas,  raw  or  cooked 

1/2  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

Troul,  boked  or  broiled 

Hoz 

Meat  Alternates— Dry  Beans  Peas,  and  Lentils 

Foods  that  Contain  Vitamin  C 

Spinach,  cooked 

1  /4  cup 

B|ack-eyed  peas  |cowpeas| 

1/4  cup 

1    Squash,  summer  or  winter,  raw/cooked 

1/4  cup 

Cliick| '  "  [garbanzo  beans] 

1/4  cup 

Food 

Serving  Size 

1   Sweet  potato,  baked,  boiled,  conned 

1/2  medium 

Kic  neybu  ms 

1  /4  cup 

A  Tomato 

1/2  medium 

1  Lentils 

1/4  cup 

Meat/Meat  Alternates 

*    Tomato  juice 

3/8  cup 

Pinto  beans 

1  /4  cup 

Liver  (beel  or  pork),  braised 

Hoz 

Tomato-vegetable  juice 

3/8  cup 

Soybeans 

1/4  cup 

liver  (chicken) 

Meat/Meat  Alternates— Fish/Seafood 

Clams,  sleomed  or  canned 
Mussels,  steamed  or  poached 

1/4  cup 

Turnip  greens  with  turnips,  cooked 
I    Turnips,  cooked 

1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

W  hite  beans 

Meat  Alternates— Nuts  and  Seeds 

Pine  nuts  (pignolias) 

Pumpkin  or  squash  seeds,  roosted 

1  /4  cup 

Hoz 
Hoz 

Watercress,  raw                                               1/4  cup 

To  help  the  body  take  in  more  iron,  include  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C  with 
_  i   .-_»..  A  »(.„          A^ot  nnt  tnrtndf*  mt>nt  fish  at  aaulttv. 

1  Tbsp 
1  Tbsp 

Fruits 

■     meats,  especially  »  '"e  "«="■  -  

Fruits 

Apple,  raw 

1/2  medium 

Prunes,  dry,  cooked 

1/4  cup 

Banana 

Blockberries,  row 
Blueberries,  raw 
Cantaloupe 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit  juice 

1/2  medium 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  medium 
1/2  cup 

Foods  that  Contain  Calcium 

Raisins,  seedless 

1  /4  cup 

Food 

Meat  Alternates  — Fish 

Mackerel,  canned 
Salmon,  canned  with  bones 
Sardines,  canned  with  bones 

Meat  Alternates— Cheese 

Cottage  cheese,  lowfat 

Serving  Size 

Hoz 
Hoz 

Vegetables 

Beans,  lima,  cooked 
Beons,  black,  cooked 
Block-eyed  peas,  cooked 
Chord,  cooked 
Spinach,  cooked 

Grains/Breads 

Bagel,  plain,  pumpernickel,  or  whole-wheat 
Cereals,  ready-toeot.  enriched 

1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 

Grapefruit-orange  juice 
Grapefruit  ond  orange  sections 
Guova,  raw 
Honeydew 

1/2  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 
1/2  cup 

1  each 
1/2  cup 

1/4  cup 
1/2  medium 

Kiwi 

1  /2  medium 

Notural  cheese— blue,  brick,  comembert,  feta, 

1/2  oz 

Kumquot 

1  Fruit 

gouda,  monterey  jack,  mozzarello.  muensler, 

1/2  oz 

Muffin,  bran 

1/2  medium 

Mandarin  orange  sections 

1/4  cup 

provolone,  and  roquefort 

Noodles,  cooked 
Oatmeal,  instant,  enriched 
Pita  breod,  plain  o<  whole-wheat 
Pretzel,  soft 

Rice  white,  regular,  cooked 

1/2  cup 

Mongo 
Nectarine 

1/4  medium 
1/2  medium 

Notural  cheese— gruyere,  swiss,  parmesan, 
ond  romano 

1/2  oz 
3/4  oz 
1/4  cup 
4oz 

1/3  cup 
1/2  medium 

Orange 
Orange  juice 
Papaya 

1/2  medium 
3/8  cup 
1/4  cup 

i     Processed  cheese— cheddar  or  swiss 

Rtcotta  cheese 
[     Yogurt— flavored  or  with  fruit,  or  plain 

1/2 

1/3  cup 

I 


You  Can 


PREVENT  ®^ 


►  Always  watch  or  sit  with  children  dur- 
ing meals  and  snacks.  Young  children, 
ages  2  to  3  especially,  are  at  risk  of 
choking  on  food  and  remain  at  risk  until 
they  can  chew  and  swallow  better  by 
about  age  4.  Using  the  Food  Guide 
Pyramid  for  Young  Children,  offer  2  to  3 
year  olds  the  same  variety  of  foods  as  the  rest  of  the  child 
your  care,  but  prepared  in  forms  that  are  easy  for  them  to 
and  swallow. 


ren  in 
chew 


Watch  children  during  meals  and  snacks 
to  make  sure  they: 


•  Sit  quietly. 

•  Eat  slowly. 

•  Chew  food  well  before 
swallowing. 


1  Eat  small  portions  and  take 
only  one  bite  at  a  time. 

■  Finish  swallowing  before 
leaving  the  table. 


Fix  table  foods  so  that  they  are  easy  to  chew: 


•  Cut  foods  into  small  pieces  or 
thin  slices. 

•  Cut  round  foods,  like  hot  dogs, 
lengthwise  into  thin  strips. 

•  Remove  all  bones  from  fish, 
chicken,  and  meat. 


•  Cook  food,  such  as  carrots  or 
celery,  until  slightly  soft.  Then 
cut  into  sticks. 

•  Remove  seeds  and  pits  from 
fruit. 

•  Spread  peanut  butter  thinly. 


The  foods  which  are  popular  with  young  children 
are  often  the  ones  which  have  caused  choking. 
Foods  that  may  cause  choking: 


Firm,  smooth,  or  slippery  foods  that  slide  down  the  throat 
before  chewing,  like: 

•  hot  dog  rounds  •  peanuts 
•hard  candy                               •  whole  grapes 

•  large  pieces  of  fruit  •  cherries  with  pits 

•  granola 

Small,  dry,  or  hard  foods  that  are  difficult  to  chew  and  easy 
to  swallow  whole,  like: 


1  popcorn 

1  small  pieces  of  raw  carrot, 
celery  or  other  raw  hard 
vegetables 


•  nuts  and  seeds 

•  potato  and  corn  chips 

•  pretzels 


Sticky  or  tough  foods  that  do  not  break  apart  easily  and 
are  hard  to  remove  from  the  airway  like: 

•  spoonfuls  or  chunks  of  peanut     •  chewing  gum 
butter  or  other  nut/seed  .  marshmallows 

•  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit 

•  chunks  of  meat 


American 
Red  Cross 


Infant  &  Child 
Lifesaving  Steps 


StayWell 


►  Check  the  scene  for  safety 

►  Check  the  victim  for  ►  Dial  9-1-1  or  local 
consciousness,  breathing,  emergency  number 
pulse,  and  bleeding 

INFANTS 

(birlh  lo  1) 

If  conscious  but  choking... 


Repeal  blows 
and  thrusts 
until  object 
conies  out 


If  not  breathing. 


Give  1  slow  breath 
about  every  3  seconds 


►  Care  for  conditions 
you  find 


CHILDREN 

  (1-8) 

If  conscious  but  choking. 


Give  abdominal 
thrusts  until  object 
comes  out 


If  not  breathing. 


Give  1  slow  breath 
about  every  3  seconds 


breathing 


Give  CPR— repeat 
sets  of  5  compress 
and  1  breath 


Local  Emergency 
Telephone  Number: 


Everyone  should  know  what  lo  do  in  on  emergency. 

Call  your  local  American  Red  Cross  

for  information  on  CPR  ond  first  aid  courses. 


Give  CPR— repeat 
■Si  sets  of  5  compressions 
and  1  breath 


CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 


Meal  Pattern  Charts 


t'se  the  meal  pattern  charts  to  plan  meals  and  snacks  that  include 
the  right  food  components.  Keep  these  charts  in  a  convenient 
location  and  refer  to  them  each  time  you  plan  a  new  menu. 


Meal  Pattern  Chart  for  Infants 


Meal  Pattern  Chart  for  Children 


Breakfast 

Lunch  or 
Supper 

Snack 

Breakfast 

Infants 
Birth  through 
3  months 

4  lo  6  fluid  ounces 
|fl  oz)  brea*l  milk13 
or  formula1 

4  to  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk1  *  or 
formula3 

4  lo  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk' 3  or 
formulo1 

Infants 
4  months 
through 
7  months 

4  lo  8  fl  oz 
broastmilk13  or 
formula1 

0  lo  3  tablespoon* 
(Tbsp)  infont  cereal1  4 

4  to  8  fl  oz 
brean  milk'  3  or 
formula1 

0  to  3  Tbsp 
infant  cereal1* 

4  to  6  fl  oz 
breast  milk'  7  or 
formula3 

MILK 

Must  be  lluid  milk 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE1 

0  lo  3  Tbsp 
fruit  and/or 

GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through          through  through 

2  years  S  years  1 2  years 


1/2  cup 


3/4  cup 


1  cup 


1  /2  cup 


egetable'1 


Infants 
8  month 
through 
11 


ths 


6  to  8  fl  oz 
broost  milk1 ' 
formula13 


2  lo  4  tablespoons 
(Tbsp)  infanl  cereal14 


6  to  8  fl  oz 
breast  milk1-1 
formula1 


2  to  4  Tbsp 
infant  cereal3; 
and/or  I  lo  4  Tbsp 
meal,  fish,  poultry, 
ogg  yolk,  cooked 
dry  beons  or  peas; 
or  1/2  to  2  oz  cheese, 
or  1  lo  4  oz  cottage 
cheese,  cheese  food, 
or  cheese  spread;  and 


1  lo  4  Tbsp  fruil  1  to  4  Tbsp  fruit 

and/or  vegetable  and/or  vegetable 


2  to  4  fl  oz 
breast  milk" 
or  formulo-3 
or  fruil  juice5 

0  to  1/2  slice 
bread4  6  or 
0  lo  2  crackers'* 


'  ll  is  rccommondod  that  broost  milk  bo  tor 
1  For  somo  biooil(r>il  Infant!  who  regularly 
feeding,  o  smvint]  <  ■!  !i",s  than  the  minimu 
additional  breail  milk  offorcd  il  iho  infanl 


f 


bread  alternate  and/or  cerer. 
Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grc 


Cereal,  enriched  c 
Cold  dry  cereal 


Hoi  cooked  cereal 
Cooked  posta  or  noodle  products 


1/2  slice 

I  /4  cup* 
1/4  cup 
1/4  cup 


1/2  slice 

1/3  cup* 
1/4  cup 
1  /4  cup 


1  slice 

3/4  cup*** 

1/2  cup 
1/2  cup 


n  place  of  formulo  from  birth  ihrough  1 1  monlhs 

e  loss  lhan  iho  minimum  of  breoil  milk  per 
nounl  of  breoil  milk  moy  be  offered,  wilh 

II  hungry. 

'  Infant  formulo  ond  dry  infant  cereal  shall  bo  ironlorlifiod. 
*  A  lorvinn  of  ihii  COmpOfllM  shnl!  Lm  optional. 
1  Fruil  juico  shall  bo  lull  jlronglh 

'  Broad  and  broad  allornalo,  shall  bo  mode  from  whole-grain  or  enriched  meal  or  flour. 


1  If  you  are  serving  juice:  Try  nol  lo  serve  juice  lo  meet  the  frutl/vegelable  requiremenl  too 
many  limes  ihroughout  the  day  ll  may  fill  up  ihe  children  ond  lake  the  place  of  other  needed 

1  IF  you  are  serving  cold  dry  cereal  for  breakfast: 

*  For  oges  1  and  2  years,  serve:  1/4  cup  (volume)  or  1/3 
**  For  ages  3  through  5  years,  serve  1/3  cup  (volume)  or 
*  *  *  For  ogei  6  through  1 2  years,  serve:  3/4  cup  (volume)  o 

oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 
1/2  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less, 
r  1  oz  (weight),  whichever  is  less. 

Supplement  (Snack) 

Ages 

1  year 
through 

3  years           6  years 
through  through 

2  years 

5  years           1 2  years 

Select  2  of  the  4  components  shown.  If  you  select  milk  as  one  of  the 
components,  you  may  not  serve  fruit  juice  as  the  other  component. 


Must  be  fluid  milk 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

1  cup 

MEAT  or  MEAT  ALTERNATE 

Meal,  poullry,  or  fish  (cooked, 
lean  meal  without  bone) 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Cheese 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Egg  |lorge| 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

Cooked  dry  beans  or  peas 

1/8  cup 

1/8  cup 

1/4  cup 

Peanul  butter  or  other  nul 
or  seed  butters 

1  Tbsp 

1  Tbsp 

2  Tbsp 

Nuls  ond/or  seeds' 

1/2  oz 

1/2  oz 

1  oz 

Yogurt,  plain  or  sweelened2 

2oz 

2oz 

4oz 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE3 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

3/4  cup 

GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or 
bread  alternate  ond/or  cereal: 

Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grain 

1/2  slice 

1/2  slice 

1  slice 

Cereal,  enriched  or  wholegroin 
Cold  dry  cereal' 

1/4  cup" 

1/3  cup" 

3/4  cup* • ' 

Hoi  cooked  cereal 

1/4  cup 

1/4  cup 

1/2  cup 

Cooked  pasto  or  noodle  producls 

I  /4  cup 

1  /4  cup 

1/2  cup 

1  If  you  ore  serving  nuts  ond  seeds  for  a  supplement  (snack): 

For  deleimining  combinations: 

1  oz  of  nuls  or  seeds  -  1  oz  of  cooked  leon  meal,  poultry,  or  fish 

Tree  nuts  and  seeds  thai  moy  be  used  as  meat  alternates  aie  listed  on  poge  34. 
CAUTION:  Children  under  J  years  or  age  ore  or  Ihe  highest  risk  or  choking.  For  this  age 
group  USDA  recommends  that  nun  ond/or  seeds  be  ground  or  finely  chopped  and  served  so 
children  in  prepared  food  [See  Appendix  A  for  information  on  how  to  prevent  choking  I 
1  Commerrially  prepared  yogurt  is  now  permitted  as  a  meat/meat  alternate. 
You  may  serve  4  oz  (weight)  or  1/2  cup  (volume)  of  plain,  sweetened,  or  fksvo.ee I  yogurt  lo 
lulf.ll  the  equivalent  of  I  oz  of  the  meal/meat  orwnase  component  For  younger  children, 

2  oz  (we^hl)  or  1/4  cup  (volume)  fulfills  Ihe  equivolenl  of  1/2  oz  of  the  meot/meoi  alternate 
requirement. 

»  If  you  or.  serving  juice,:  Try  nol  to  serve  juice  10  meet  the  hWveoeteble  requirement  loo 
many  rimes  throughout  *•  day  h  may  fill  up  me  children  ond  loke  Ihe  ploce  of  orhe,  needed 
nutrients 

*  If  you  are  serving  cold  dry  cereal  for  a  supplement  (snack): 

*  Fw  ooes  1  and  2  year,  serve.  1/4  cup  fvoWJ  ex  1/3  oz  (weight).  wh-cW  .s  less 
* «  For  oges  3  through  5  yean,  serve:  1  /3  cup  (volume)  or  1  /2  oz  .weighr},  whichever  .s  less 

*  *  *  For  oges  6  through  1 2  year,,  serve  3/4  cup  |voW)  or  1  oz  (we-ghr).  wheheve'  .s  les, 


Lunch  or  Supper 


Ages  Ages  Ages 

1  year  3  years  6  years 
through  through  through 

2  years  5  years  12  years 


MILK 

Musi  be  fluid  milk 

1/2  cup 

3/4  cup 

1  cup 

MEAT  or  MEAT  ALTERNATE 

Meol,  poultry,  or  fish  (cooked, 
lean  meat  without  bone) 

1  oz 

4©* 

2oz 

Cheese 

1  oz 

l$oz 

2oz 

Egg  (large) 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

Cooked  dry  beans  or  peas 

3/9  cup 

Peanul  butter  or  other  nul 
or  seed  butlers 

2  Tbsp 

3  Tbsp 

4  Tbsp 

Nuts  and/or  seeds' 

1/2  oz 

3/4  oz 

1  oz 

Yogurt,  plain  or  sweelened^ 

4  oz 

6oz 

8oz 

VEGETABLE  or  FRUIT  or  JUICE3 

Serve  two  different  vegetables 
and/or  fruils  to  equal 

1/4  cup 

1/2  cup 

3/4  cup 

GRAINS/BREADS 

A  serving  is  a  bread  or  breod 
alternate  and/or  cooked  cereal: 

Bread,  enriched  or  whole-grain 

1/2  slice 

1/2  slice 

1  like 

Cooked  cereal  grains, 
enriched  or  whole-grain 

1/4  cup 

1/4  cup 

1/2  cup 

ooked  posta  or  noodle  producls 

1/4  cup 

1/4  cup 

1/2  cup 

If  you  are  serving  nuls  and  seeds  for  lunch  or  supper:  Ihu  portion  con  moot  only 
one-half  of  Ihe  tolol  serving  of  the  moot/moot  allernalo  requiremenl 


nmgc 


r  seeds  -  1  oz  of  cooked  leon  moat,  poullry,  or  fiih. 
Tree  nuls  ond  seeds  that  may  bo  used  oi  meol  alternates  are  listed  on  page  34. 
CAUTION:  Children  under  4  yeors  ofoge  are  at  the  hrgheir  ritk  of  choking.  For  this  ago 
group,  USDA  recommend,  ihol  nuts  ond/or  seeds  bo  ground  or  finely  chopped  and  wrvod  lo 
children  in  prepared  food  (See  Appendix  A  for  information  on  how  to  prevent  choking.) 
'  Commercially  prepared  yogurt  is  now  permitted  as  a  meat/meat  alternate. 
You  moy  serve  4  oz  (weight)  or  1/2  cup  (volume)  of  plo.n,  iweoloned,  or  flavored  yogurt  to 
fulfill  the  equivolenl  of  I  oz  ol  the  meot/meol  alternate  component.  For  younger  children, 
2  oz  (weigh.)  or  1/4  cup  (volume)  fulfill,  ihe  equivalent  of  1/2  oz  of  Ihe  meol/meot  alternate 
requiremenl 

'  If  you  ore  serving  juice:  Try  nol  lo  serve  juice  lo  meet  tho  fruil/vogetablo  requirement  too 
many  times  ihroughoul  ihe  day  ll  may  fill  up  iho  children  and  take  Ihe  place  of  other  noedod 
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to  !>-Year-0lds 


FOOD  IS  FUN  and  learning 
about  food  is  fun,  too.  Eating 
foods  from  the  Food  Guide 
Pyramid  and  being  physically 
active  will  help  you  grow 
healthy  and  strong. 
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WHAT  COUNTS  AS  ONE  SERVING? 


GRAIN  GROUP 

1  slice  of  broad 

V;  cup  of  cooked  rice  or  pasta 

7:  cup  of  cooked  cereal 

1  ounce  of  ready-to-eat  cereal 

VEGETABLE  GROUP 

V:  cup  of  chopped  raw  or  cooked 
vegetables 

I  cup  of  raw  leafy  vegetables 


FRUIT  GROUP 

1  piece  of  fruit  or  melon  wedge 

'A  cup  of  juice 

V:  cup  of  canned  fruit 

7«  cup  of  dried  fruit 

MILK  GROUP 

1  cup  of  milk  or  yogurt 

2  ounces  of  cheese 


MEAT  GROUP 

2  to  3  ounces  of  cooked  lean  meat, 
poultry,  or  fish 

'/i  cup  of  cooked  dry  beans,  or 

1  egg  counts  as  I  ounce  of  lean  meal. 

2  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter  count  j 
I  ounce  of  meat. 

FATS  AND  SWEETS 
Limit  calories  from  these. 


Four-  to  6-year-olds  can  eat  these  serving  sizes.  Offer  2-  to  3-year-olds  less,  except  for  milk. 
Two-  to  6-year-old  children  need  a  total  of  2  servings  from  the  milk  group  each  day. 


FOODS 


appendix  m 


How  do  I  identify  a  CN  label? 

A  CN  label  will  always  contain  the  following: 
H  The  CN  logo,  which  is  a  distinct  border; 
H  A  6-digit  product  identification  number; 
■  USDA/FNS  authorization;  and 
H  The  month  and  year  of  approval. 


A  CN  Label  Example: 

I  CN  1 

000000 

This  3.00  oz  serving  of  raw  beef  patty  provides  when 
CN  cooked  2.00  oz  equivalent  meat  for  Child  Nutrition  Meal  CN 
Pattern  Requirements.    (Use  of  this  logo  and  statement 
authorized  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA  05-84.) 

 CN  

For  more  information: 


For  additional  information  about  the  CN  Labeling  Program,  contact: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Child  Nutrition  Division 

3101  Park  Center  Drive— Room  1004 

Alexandria,  VA  22302- 1 500 

Telephone:  (703)  305-2621 

Fax:  (703) 305-2549 


